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From the first move the result was 
certain. Careful planning had its 
reward. 


S KILL and experience always count. 


Just as carefully does International 
plan to bring you the finest flours it is 
possible to make. Its milling operations 
are marked by skill and care which starts 
when the wheat is still growing. 


International’s field men send in speci- 
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mens Of wheat to its laboratory for an- 
alysis, and the results allow International 
to buy the choice wheats needed to give 
flours of uniformly perfect baking 
quality. 


This careful planning is carried right 
through until International’s ‘“Bakery- 
Proved’”* flour reaches your bakery, as- 
suring you a product that makes your 
loaf the “best loaf in your market.” 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 
AERATED 
That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 


produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS p> MIMMNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Buying PAGE flour is like 
taking a quality “insurance” 
policy. The same insurance 
principle of spreading the 
risk is represented by the 
exceptional Page Mill loca- 
tion which enables us to 
draw choice wheats from 
four major states. z 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 
























PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 












NEW IN NAME ONLY 


THE Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- 

mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 
company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 
service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the 
Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets 
all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call 
any of our offices listed on the right. 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. © L.D. 299 











OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. © Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 
Bewley Bldg. + Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 






Centennial Houring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS | 


















3 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
ss GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





a a NS ie NEW SPOKANE MALL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE «- RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 
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full line 
from a 
single 

source 





BEMIS paper bags for flour 


As one of America’s largest producers of multiwalls 
and other paper bags, Bemis naturally makes many 
types to serve varied packaging requirements. 


For the milling industry, several types of construction 
as well as a wide range of sizes are produced. The 
paper bags most generally used are shown here. 


Note the variety of the Bemis line when you are 
buying multiwalls or other paper bags. It gives you 
wider choice in quality bags from a single source. 


OSS a ee 


Peoria, Ill. © East Pepperell, Mass. * Mobile, Ala. ¢ Houston, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. © Vancouver, Wash. ¢ Wilmington, Calif. 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland « Denver 

Detroit * Indianapolis « Jacksonville, Fla. « Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville *» Memphis 

Minneapolis + New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha 
Phoenix + Pittsburgh « St. Louis * Salina + Salt Lake City » Seattle * Wichita 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR TWENTY-NINE YEARS 
























VENTS of the past two years have proved beyond 

question that ample grain storage space is a most 
valuable supplement to a flour mill. It makes a mill- 
ing company -more flexible, more versatile, more able 
to meet competitive conditions. 


Perhaps your business could benefit from more grain 
elevator space. Jones-Hettelsater engineers can design 
it and build it for you with the utmost efficiency. 


A record of more than 29 years of experience in serv- 
ing the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries gives 
J-H engineers an unmatched “know how” in grain 
elevator construction. 


J ONES Hiesignad ( ccaiReacidiies Company 


‘Designers and Builders for PMillers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 

















CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


obe ; 
ROBINSON | 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, London and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 






















103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark | 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "5rt° 









ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 


The American Baker Feedstuffs 
Milling Production 
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THE PREMIUM PACK 












YOUR PREMIU a UCT 





Your product is important to you and to your custom- 
er. So... don’t just put it in a bag... put it in 
a Chase Bag—the premium container for your 
premium product—the container that gives 
you all 6 of these important advantages: 

1. Better Appearance 

2. Clean, Colorful Printing 

3. More Sales Appeal 

4. Better Materials Protect Your Product 

5. Better Acceptance of Your Product 

6. Especially Designed for Your Product 





Your Chase Salesman is a Packaging Expert 
who will be glad to help provide a more eco- 
nomical and more efficient container for your 
product. Don’t delay—write us today on this 
important subject. 





A S E ae A G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE « DALLAS « TOLEDO «© DENVER « DETROIT © MEMPHIS ¢ BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK ¢« CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH ¢ KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS *« GOSHEN, IND. « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS « ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY «© PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS, O. © HUTCHINSON, KAN. « CROSSETT, ARK. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


The rich, tasty flavors of the finest 

hard winter wheats are fully reflected 

in the top quality of I-H flour. The 

subtle tiavors of your bread may de- 

pend heavily: on the skill of your 

| miller and the quality of the product 

Advertising Boosts Sales he produces. With I-H flours you 


Don’t Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With 
the Millers National Advertising Program are sure of the best. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








RFORMANCE 
FLOUR | 


Every step in the milling of ade 
BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE anc 
Flour is a scientific operation that 1 
guarantees maximum uniformity a 
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The Millers National Advertising 

Campaign Helps to Boost Bakery 

Sales. Tie-in Your Advertising with 
This National Promotion. 










KANSAS i 


FLOUR MILLS CO. ‘sk 


(Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ECA Declines as U.S. Surplus Outlet 





Union Officials 
to Ask Pensions 
for Mill Workers 


MINNEAPOLIS — The American 
Federation of Grain Millers (AFL) 
has announced that it will seek “an 
adequate pension and insurance sys- 
tem” in its 1950 contracts with flour 
and feed mills and other cereal proc- 
essing plants. 

The union claims a nationwide 
membership of about 25,000 em- 
ployees. 

The union’s plans were announced 
by S. P. Ming, St. Louis, interna- 
tional president of the organization, 
following an executive board confer- 
ence in Chicago. i 

Harold A. Schneider, Minneapolis, 
international secretary of the labor 
organization, said that the union has 
commissioned an organization spe- 
cializing in pension and insurance 
plans to make a study of the applic- 
ability of the different types of plans 
upon the flour milling industry. 

He said that the plan as recom- 
mended by the agency ‘after it com- 
pletes its study will be examined by 
officials of the organization before 
its submission to the flour milling 
companies and other firms under con- 
tract to the union. 

Mr. Schneider said that he did not 


know whether the final plan would 
be a joint employee-employer partici- 
pation arrangement, or whether the 
employer would be asked to finance it. 

He added that several factors 
must be considered before a final 
proposal will be ready for submission. 
Among the factors are whether the 
company operates more than one 
plant, its total number of employees, 
and whether the individual companies 
have retirement and insurance pro- 
grams in operation. 

The union’s proposal will be ready 
for submission to the employers when 
negotiations for a new national uni- 
form agreement are opened in Janu- 
ary. The present contract is due to 
expire March 1, 1950. The national 
agreement covers all provisions ex- 
cept wage rates which are negotiated 
on a local level. 

Most of the milling industry’s larg- 
er companies already have pension 
and insurance plans in effect and 
those plans are generally joint em- 
ployee-employer participating. Mr. 
Ming, in his announcement, said that 
the union will seek to improve all 
present plans and to start plans in 
companies that do not have them 
now. 

¥ s¥ 


Canadian Company Signs Contract 


TORONTO — The west Toronto 
plant of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
has signed its first collective agree- 
ment with American Federation of 
Grain Millers, local 174. The contract 





IMPROVED CROPS IN EUROPE 
MAY CUT NEED FOR IMPORTS 





Italy Expected to Curtail Requests for ECA Funds for 
Wheat; Test of Wheat Pact Seen; Officials Doubt 
Export Goal Will Be Reached 





provides for a 48-hour week, with 
time-and-a-half on a daily basis for 
overtime, double time for Sunday 
work when the mill is in operation, 
one week’s holiday with pay after one 
year, two weeks after five years’ 
service, 6¢ hourly wage increase for 
male employees and 4¢ for women. 
The base rate for men is set at 97¢ 
an hour, for women at 69¢. The con- 
tract also provides for irrevocable 
checkoff, shift premium and griev- 
ance procedure. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GERMAN BOLTING CLOTH 


The United Silk Mills, Ltd., Kre- 
feld, Germany, is again exporting its 
bolting cloth, which is said to have 
had a wide distribution before the 
war, although not in the U.S. The 
firm is now, however, entering the 
American market, and has named as 
its representative the Mechanical 
Felt & Textile Co., Weehawken, N.J., 
as its representative. 











World Bread Grain Production 
to Approach Large 1948 Total 


WASHINGTON — World bread 
grain production this year will total 
6,185 million bushels, approaching the 
large output in 1948, the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations esti- 
mates. 

The latest estimate, which is only 
200 million bushels less than. the 
1948 production total, is 140 million 
bushels larger than the estimate of 
two months ago. Increased output 
of wheat and rye in Europe as shown 


in final reports is primarily. responsi- 
ble for the larger estimate now. 

At the same time, OFAR report- 
ed that southern hemisphere pros- 
pects have improved following earlier 
reports of small crops. 

The newest wheat output estimate 
for Europe is 1,465 million bushels, 
compared with an average of 1,595 
million in pre-war years. 

Drouth reduced wheat production 
in Spain and Portugal and Balkan 





Japan Buys 600,000 Bu. Canadian 
Wheat in Private Barter Deal 


VANCOUVER — Following imme- 
diately on the announcement from 
Tokyo late in the week that Japan 
has embarked on a world-wide wheat- 
buying program and hopes to get 2 
million tons this year, it was learned 
here that two cargoes of Canadian 
Wheat had been sold to Japan with 
the first shipment going early in De- 
cember and the second in January. 

The sale is said to involve 600,000 
bu. purchased from the Canadian 
Wheat Board by Bunge North Amer- 
ican Grain Corp. which in turn will 
take Japanese cotton piece goods in 
exchange. The wheat was reported 
bought at $2.35 bu. Trade reports 
indicated that the cotton goods would 
be sold to Canadian mills. 

Local officials of the Bunge Corp. 
would make no comment on the deal. 





It whe further reported in local grain 
circles that the first ship to load the 
wheat, the S.S. Aliki, had been char- 
tered at a rate of $6 ton. If true, 
this would be a record low freight 
and would compare with the $7 ton 
paid several weeks ago for a full 
cargo of wheat from Vancouver to 
Antwerp. The Aliki is now reported 
to be in Japanese waters and may 
bring in the first shipment of cotton 
goods on the barter deal. 

The Canadian government is op- 
posed to bilateral tradjng and there- 
fore makes no such deals as those 
made by the United Kingdom. Otta- 
wa, however, does not oppose private 
barter deals although the number of 
such transactions put through by Ca- 
nadian firms so far has been extreme- 
ly small. 


nations are believed to have below- 
average yields. However, the U.K., 
Belgium, Denmark and the Nether- 
lands report outstanding production, 
and Germany and France list good 
yields. 

Russian Output 

The OFAR said grain yields in Rus- 
sia were reportedly below the pre- 
war average. But wheat production 
is estimated at 1,100 million bush- 
els and rye output above the aver- 
age at 925 million bushels. 

Increased rye production in Ger- 
many helped increase the European 
rye crop estimate to 705 million bush- 
els—which represents an increase of 
40 million from the estimate in Sep- 
tember. 

Meanwhile, the wheat production 
estimate for Asia remained about the 
same as in September. The latest 
figure is 1,480 million bushels. For 
Africa, the new estimate is un- 
changed at 156 million bushels. 

In South America, OF AR said, grow- 
ing conditions have been favorable, 
with an estimate of 275 million bush- 
els, close to the prewar average. A 
reduction in acreage is expected to be 
offset by improved yields in Argen- 
tina. The crop in Chile, however, was 
reported damaged by drouth. 

For Australia, the report said, out- 
put will be about the same as last 
year’s above-average yield. 

The semi-final total for the U.S. 
is 1,126 million bushels of wheat, and 
for Canada it is 367 million bushels. 
Rye output in both countries dropped 
off. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Consideration of 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration as a bottomless pit for the 
dumping of U.S. farm surpluses is 
diminishing in all except some U.S. 
Department of Agriculture circles. 

For one thing, the cereal grain 
position of western Europe has im- 
proved considerably in relation to 
earlier estimates of the effects of 
the drouth. Crop yields have been rel- 
atively large in view of the poor 
growing season, In general, the bread 
grain crops have been good, although 
shortages now exist in the root crops 
such as beets and potatoes. 

The delay in the issuance of the 
Italian wheat and wheat flour pro- 
curement authorization has been due 
to an unusually heavy delivery of 
grain to the government by the pro- 
ducers and to the reluctance of the 
Italian government to commit too 
large a share of its ECA funds for 
wheat procurement at this time. 
There is substantial doubt that Italy 
will require the 40,418,081 bu. wheat 
which it has guaranteed to buy under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

That country is believed to be de- 
laying announcement of its request 
for ECA funds until it sees more 
clearly its domestic supply situation 
for wheat. It appears that Italy will 
radically curtail its request for ECA 
funds for wheat so that it will not 
be found to take unnecessary quan- 
tities under its wheat pact obliga- 
tions, using ECA financing. 

Without pre-committed ECA 
financing of wheat purchases for 
Italy, this money could be allotted 
for industrial and other purposes. 
(Continued on page 33) 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Buys Only Rye, 
No Wheat in Week 
Ending Nov. 25 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchased no wheat dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 25, and buy- 
ing of other grain was confined to 
purchase of 110,020 bu. rye at Min- 
neapolis. 

Cumulative purchases for the crop 
year, unchanged from last week ex+ 
cept for rye, are as follows: 











Week of July- 
Nov. 18-25 Nov. 25 
(bu.) (bu.) 
i RP a) Pe 40,716,167 
Wheat flour (wheat 
equivalent) ....... «.see- 2,716,727 
Grain sorghums .... ...... 1,073,794 
BD oa ode eddvcbcend 110,020 2,396,263 
Rye flour (rye 
equivalent) ......+° «««.+. 102,679 
Oat “Weetlewsedicds “ésceke 41,500 
Sy eae eee 1,381,960 
TOCR 66 is. 8% 110,020 48,429,090 
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Wheat and Flour Exports Drop 40% 





COARSE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
FAR AHEAD OF LAST YEAR 





USDA Estimate for First Four Months of Crop Year 
Reveals Extent of Decline; All Grain Movement 
Down by 1,200,000 Long Tons 


WASHINGTON—A 40% slump in 
U.S. wheat and wheat flour exports 
during July-October, 1949, as com- 
pared with a year earlier, was re- 
ported last week by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The USDA estimated that ship- 
ments of wheat and flour (also in- 
cluding macaroni) fell to 3,318,000 
long tons in the first four months 
of the current crop year, against 
5,414,000 in the same period last 
year. At the same time coarse grain 
shipments more than doubled the 
total in the same period a year ago, 
but even this large increase failed 
by more than 1,200,000 tons to bring 
the total for all grains up to last 
year. 

July-October exports of all grain 
and grain products were estimated 
at about 4,971,000 long tons (198,- 
151,000 bu. of grain equivalent), com- 
pared with 6,175,000 long tons (237,- 
366,000 bu. grain equivalent) in the 
same period of 1948. 


Army Exports Help 

The slump in wheat and flour ex- 
ports might have been even worse 
were it not for shipments of about 
300,000 tons. of wheat to Germany 
for the army early in the crop year. 

The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration influence on wheat exports 
was dampened this year as wheat 
exports were temporarily ineligible 
for the subsidy payments under the 
International Wheat Agreement when 
ECA funds were used. 

Most of the shipments in the first 
four months of the crop year were 
financed by U.S. funds. The bulk of 
the exports went to the U.S.-U.K. 
zone of Germany and the U.S. Pa- 
cific areas, amounting to 2,964,000 
tons, or 60% of total grain exports 
during the period. About 1,164,000 
tons, or 23% of all grains and grain 
products, went to the following ECA 
countries: Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France and French North Af- 
rica, the French zone of Germany, 
Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Tri- 
este and the U.K. 


17% Not Subsidized 


During the same period about 855,- 
000 tons, or 17%, were shipped to 





FOUR-MONTH GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In thousands) 
1948 














Wheat, flour 

and macaroni Other 

long long 

tons bu. tons bu. 
. > MTT 1,323 49,388 207 9,363 
Atigust ... 1,674 ~ 62,490 213 9,186 
September... 1,279 47,745 107 5,307 
October ... 1,138 42,481 234 11,406 

Total ... 5,414 202,104 761 35,262 
1949 

Wheat, flour 

and macaroni Other 

long long 

tons bu. tons bu. 
SS ao 829 30,949 479 20,933 
August .... 825 30,800 514 24,645 
September . 893 33,338 369. 16,127 
October ... *771 *28,784 *291 *12,575 











Total ... 3,318 123,871 1,653 74,280 
*October, 1949, figures are preliminary. 





India, the Philippines, Spain, Latin 
American countries and other coun- 
tries. Principal recipients among the 
Latin American countries were Cuba 
and Mexico. 

Only about 500,000 tons of the 
entire amount that has moved so far 
this crop year has been shipped un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 





ment, which became effective Aug. 1. 
The U.S. is guaranteeing shipment 
of more than 4 million tons under 
IWA, and the rest of this business 
must be packed into the next eight 
months. 

The increase in coarse grain ex- 
ports was expected since European 
nations are turning to feed grains in 
an attempt to increase livestock pro- 
duction. 


———BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS ADDS PLASTIC 
LINED TEXTILE BAGS 
ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
has announced development of poly- 
ethylene-lined laminated textile bags 
which combine the numerous advan- 


tages of the new plastic film with 
the strength and handling advantages 





of cotton or burlap laminated tex- 
tile bags. 

The plastic film is highly water- 
proof and moisture-resistant. It is 
also oil-resistant and is inert to most 
chemicals, particularly acids and al- 
kalis. 

Finding an adhesive that would 
stick this inert material to fabric 
was one of the chief difficulties to be 
overcome in adapting polyethylene 
film to use in textile bags. An as- 
phalt laminating compound was 
found by the Bemis research labora- 
tories. 

Bemis has also been successful in 
finding a colorless adhesive which 
can be used for laminating poly- 
ethylene either direct to the fabric 
such as cotton or burlap, or to a 
paper sheet between the fabric and 
polyethylene, 





British Operatives List Grievances, 


Pay Too Low for Skilled Work 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


European Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON—A reorganization of the 
secretariat in 1950 was forecast at 
the 30th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Joint Industrial Council for 
the British flour milling industry 
after the forthcoming retirement of 
Capt. L. H. Green who has been sec- 
retary for employers and employees 
for 31 years. Capt. Green, together 
with the late Sir Albert Humphries 
and Ernest Bevin, currently Britain’s 
foreign secretary, built the council 
to its present influential position in 
the trade. 

The newly appointed chairman, 
Tim Healy, who is a representative 
of the flour mill operatives on the 
council, stated that it had been 
agreed that it would be in the inter- 
ests of the council for each side, 
millers and operatives, to have its 
own secretary. 

The NJIC, which deals with wages 
in the industry, working conditions 
in the mills, educational training and 
controls a life assurance and pension 
scheme for workers, heard a report 
from the retiring chairman, C. H. 
Rogers, a miller. He announced that 
Wilfred Vernon of Spillers, Ltd., was 
replacing Sir Norman Vernon on the 
council. Satisfaction “was expressed 
at this appointment because it illus- 
trated the continued interest of Spil- 
lers, Ltd., in the work of the organi- 
zation. The thanks of the council were 
expressed to Sir Norman for his work 
in the past. 


Seek Pay Increase 


Mr. Rogers referred to the refusal 
of the application from the workers 
for an all around increase in wages. 
Although the claim was rejected; 
mainly because of the government's 
appeal for a freezing of wage levels 
in all industries, the millers, Mr. 
Rogers stated, did feel that it was 
time something was done to improve 
the position of skilled men in the 
flour milling industry. The differen- 
tial of $2.24 a week between the 
rates of pay of a rollerman and a 
general laborer, which had remained 
unchanged since before the war, is 


regarded as too small, he said. It is 
not sufficient reward for men who 
have acquired considerable skill and 
who occupy responsible positions be- 
cause of that skill, he added. 
Furthermore, Mr. Rogers pointed 
out, the differential of $2.24 did not 
provide sufficient incentive to young- 
er men in the industry to study at 
technical education classes and thus 
equip themselves to fill more respon- 
sible posts as vacancies occur. With 


this in mind the millers made an al- 
ternative proposal to the workers 
offering graduated wage increases 
according to skill, with nothing for 
general laborers beyond a modest 
advance to those employed in certain 
mills. 

This offer, he continued, did not 
prove acceptable to the employees, 
and the claim was referred to the 
National Arbitration Tribunal. This 
body awarded increases to rollermen 





Open House 





Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Opens New Tacoma Quarters 


TACOMA—The Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, held open 
house in Tacoma Nov. 29, marking 
the formal opening of its new quar- 
ters at 705 Dock St. in the building 
formerly occupied by Associated 
Grocers. 


“We have been in temporary quar- 





ters in Tacoma since fire destroyed 
our big plant on Waterfront St. al- 
most three years ago,” explained 
Moritz Milburn, president. “Now that 
the renovating and redecorating work 
has been completed at the new loca- 
tion, we have one of the most mod- 
ern warehouses and offices in the 
city.” 

The building, obtained on a lease 
from the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
gives Centennial both rail and water 
transportation. The warehouse itself 
provides the company, at present con- 
fining its Tacoma business to stor- 
age and distribution activities, about 
three times the space in use since 
the fire of 1946. 

“We are highly pleased to have ob- 
tained this permanent location on the 
waterfront where there is ample 
space for expansion,” Mr. Milburn 
said. “The new location will enable 
Centennial to give better service to 
our many western Washington and 
Alaska customers and will also make 
available facilities for other export 
shipments.” . 

The Tacoma division of Centennial, 
now employing about 30 salesmen. 
warehousemen and office workers, is 
distributing center for an area ex- 
tending from west of the Cascades 
and from Canada to Longview as well 
as the Alaskan territory. It receives 
flour and feed products from Centen- 
nial mills in Portland, Spokane, We- 
natchee, Ritzville and Granger. 
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Posthumous Award for 
Lt. C. A. Pillsbury 


MINNEAPOLIS — The post- 
humous award of a_ Distin- 
guished Flying Cross was made 
during a meeting of the Navy 
League this week to Lt. Charles 
A. Pillsbury, U.S. Navy fighter 
pilot killed in action in 1943. 
His father, John S. Pillsbury, 
chairman of the board, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., accepted the 
decoration. Lt. Pillsbury helped 
pioneer the battle development 
of the Corsair fighter, and was 
shot down while on a fighter 
sweep over the Solomon Islands 
area. 











and to some of the general laborers 
but referred back to the parties con- 
cerned the settlement of the ques- 
tion of increases to intermediate 
grades of labor. Agreement on the 
problem was subsequently reached, 
Mr. Rogers reported. 

Because of the difficulties experi- 
enced in obtaining an adequate labor 
force in some country areas, the coun- 
cil had agreed that Polish and Euro- 
pean volunteer labor could be used 
on condition that no engagements 
should be made if satisfactory Brit- 
ish labor was available, In addition, 
it was laid down that the local trade 
union official should be consulted be- 
fore engagement and that the cor- 
rect rate for the job should be paid. 
Finally, it was decided that in the 
event of redundancy, the Poles or 
European volunteers should be laid 
off first. 


Dissatisfaction Noted 


Although it was stressed that re- 
lations between millers and workers 
still remained satisfactory, a discor- 
dant note was struck by Mr. Healy 
speaking on behalf of the operatives. 
He pointed out that the workers were 
not completely satisfied with the way 
their wage and other claims had been 
met, and he alleged that ‘the council 
had forfeited the reputation as the 
most progressive body of its kind. 
It has gone far from being the fore- 
most council, particularly in the field 
of negotiations for the improvement 
of wages and conditions of employ- 
ment in the industry, he said. The 
workers’ representatives know from 
experience that it is necessary that 
the conditions of employment and the 
conditions of the working people gen- 
erally should be reviewed from time 
to time in relation to the vast im- 


—————————— 
DENVER BAKERY AIDS IN 
ORPHANS’ DAY 


DENVER—A local bakery recent- 
ly did its part toward making 1,000 
orphans happier when the latter were 
guests of the University of Denver 
at its football game with Georgetown 
University. The Kliss Bakery donat- 
ed a large quantity of buns to help 
make the day a bigger success for 
the kids. Other firms gave such 
things as meat, potato chips and soft 
drinks. The boys and girls attending 
the game came from 11 of Denver’s 
orphan homes. As a result of its 
marked. success, “Orphans Day” may 
become an annual event at Denver 
University. The affair was under the 
sponsorship of the inter-fraternity 
council, and was staged fn coopera- 
tion with the athletic department. 


provements made in other industries, 
he declared. 

They do not feel, Mr. Healy stated, 
that the technical worker in the in- 
dustry has ever had favorable terms 
in comparison with the technical 
workers of other industries. He point- 
ed out that the technical workers 
are drawn from the total labor force 
in the industry and stressed that un- 
less the over-all labor force is satis- 
fied, they could not expect to be able 
to get the necessary number of ma- 
chinemen needed in the industry. 
Therefore, he continued, the wages 
paid in the industry do not compare 
favorably with wages paid in other 
industries, it is difficult to retain or 
attract the right type of man. 

The workers had put forward a 
claim for wages which they believed 
would form the perfect agreement, 
Mr. Healy said. However, the em- 
ployers put such an interpretation 
on the government’s request for the 
retention of existing wage levels 
they could not admit the claim. Other 
trades, however, had met similar 
claims, he pointed out. Further, the 
operatives are anxious to tidy up the 
agreement in respect of the employ- 
ment of women, having had sub- 
mitted a claim that women should be 

(Continued on page 40) 
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POCATELLO, IDAHO, MILL 
SUSTAINS FIRE DAMAGE 


POCATELLO, IDAHO—The Poca- 
tello Mill & Elevator Co. flour mill 
was damaged by fire Nov. 25 with 
more than $150,000 loss. Fred A. 
Burton, manager of the 700,000-bu. 
elevator and mill, said the loss would 
approach the $200,000 mark. The mill 
is brick and cement structure with 
oak floors, valued at approximately 
$750,000. The cause of the fire was 
not determined. The elevator was not 
damaged. 

The fire was discovered at 5 a.m. 
All of the milling machinery was de- 
stroyed and it has not been decided 
whether the mill will be rebuilt. 

Mr. Burton said company officials 
saved many records and some equip- 
ment from the lower floors, but were 
unable to save costly machinery on 
upper levels. The mill is a unit of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, and has a capacity of 1,080 
sacks daily. 
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FOOD MARKETING CHARGES 
AND LABOR COSTS 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WASHINGTON — The _ farmer’s 
share of the consumer’s food dollar 
increased from 48¢ in August to 49¢ 
in September—the first increase since 
July, 1948, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

Increases were noted in the farm- 
er’s share of the dollar for meat, 
dairy and poultry and egg products. 
The share remained the same in sales 
of bakery and other cereal products, 
fruits and vegetables and miscella- 
neous products. 

Meanwhile, estimates of farm value 
and retail price movements indicate 
that both have declined since the in- 
crease in the farmer’s share of the 
food dollar. And since farm value of 
products declined relatively more, 
the farmer’s share for October was 
expected to drop to 48¢ or 47¢. 

This, however, is considerably high- 
er than the average of 40¢ in the 
period 1935-39. The all-time high an- 
nual average was 54¢ in 1945-46. 

Farm value of the “market basket” 
—quantities of farm food products 
equal to average annual purchases 
by a family of three average consum- 
ers in 1935-39—increased from $305 
in August to $314 in September. This 
represents a rise of 3%. 


Increases Temporary 
However, estimates of the October 
farm value of the market basket in- 
dicate that the recent increase was 
only temporary. The preliminary esti- 








CHRISTMAS MERCHANDISING—B. Frank Morris, vice president in 
charge of bulk flour sales, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
shown above as he discusses the company’s Christmas merchandising 
program with Joe Karp, L. Karp & Sons, Inc., Chicago. The Russell- 
Miller company is offering the holiday display materials to bakers as a 
part of its promotion on cake, pastry and cookie flours. Among the 
items included in the kits are posters, cookie cutters, balloons of all 
types and a giant plastic Santa Claus. 
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mate for last month shows a farm 
value of $298—down about 5%. 

Between September, 1948, and Sep- 
tember, 1949, the farm value of the 
basket dropped 16%, with meat lead- 
ing in the decline, 

The retail cost of the market bas- 
ket, meanwhile, rose from $642 in 
August to $645 in, September. Retail 

of all commodity. groups 
climbed during the period. 

USDA points out, though, that this 
increase evidently was only tempor- 
ary, for retail prices moved downward 
again. 

The retail cost for September this 
year, incidentally, is 8% below the 
level for September last year. Retail 
cost. of all commodity groups declined 
during the period. 

It is explained in considering the 
changes that the retail cost of the 
so-called family “market basket’’..is 
substantially lower than total retail 
costs of current consumption of all 
foods. The cost of the basket does 
not include imported foods, fishery 
products or other foods of nonfarm 
origin, and it does not include food 
consumed in households or on farms 
where produced. It measures the 
cost at current prices of average pur- 
chases in 1935-39 and does not allow 
for the currently higher level of per 
capita food consumption—up about 
15%. Allowances for the additional 
categories, it is figured, indicate that 
total retail cost of all foods now con- 
sumed is about 50% higher than the 
retail cost of the market basket. 

Marketing charges, the report con- 
tinues, decreased from $337 in Au- 
gust to $331 in, September—a drop 
of 2%. Compared with a year earlier, 
however, the charges are still 1% 
above those of September last year. 

Decreases between August and 
September included one of 1% in the 
bakery and other cereal products 
group. 
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E. P. BICKERS ELECTED 
~“ BY ATLANTA BAKERS CLUB 


ATLANTA—E. P. Bickers, Colum- 
bia Baking Co. Atlanta, was recently 
elected president of the Atlanta Bak- 
ers Club. Ray Durden, Durden Bak- 
eries, Inc., was named vice president 
and H. L. Ratcliffe, Pollock Paper 
Co., was elected secretary-treasurer. 

The new officers will be installed 
at the annual Christmas party of the 
club, which is planned for Dec. 16. 

The retiring officers are J. K. Holt, 
Durden Bakeries, Inc., president; 
Michael Scondras, Zakas Bakery, vice 
president, and Byron H. Chambless, 
Standard Brands, Inc., secretary- 
treasurer, 
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Bakers Quizzed About Bread Prices 





HEARING REOPENED NOV. 28 
BY SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 





Inquiry Pushed by Sen. Guy Gillette (D., lowa) and Sen. 
Milton Young (R., N.D.)—Representatives of Gen- 
eral and Ward Baking Companies Appear 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The investiga- 
tion of a Senate agriculture subcom- 
mittee into bread prices and proces- 
sors’ profits was resumed here Nov. 
28 with the appearances of baking 
industry witnesses called to explain 
the variations in the costs of bread 
by cities across the nation. 

Baking industry representatives 
appearing were N. J. Farnan, Gen- 
eral Baking Co., New York, and Al- 
exander M. Grean, Jr., Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York. 

The present session of the hear- 
ing is expected to continue through 
Dec. 14. 

Leading the inquiry are Sen. Guy 
Gillette (D., Iowa), chairman of the 
group, and Sen. Milton Young (R., 
N.D.). The hearings were originally 
started to explore the problem of 
alleged reductions in the use of natu- 
ral fats and oils by bakers, but the 
inquiry turned to the field of mar- 
keting and processing margins during 
the Sept. 13 appearance of four bak- 
ing industry leaders. 

On the committee Sen. Gillette has 
set himself up as the proponent of the 
fats and oils industry while Sen. 
Young defends the wheat producer. 
Each senator uses his presence to 
develop the point that the processors 
—in this case the bakers—are using 
substitutes for fats and oils or are 
maintaining high prices for bread 
while the price of wheat flour varies 
considerably. 

Sen. Young has repeatedly said 
that he “cannot understand why the 
baking industry has not reflected the 
$1.50 a bu. wheat price spread in 
the cost of bread.” 

The hearing was reopened by Sen. 
Gillette with a statement that it was 
the purpose to “obtain additional in- 
formation from the baking industry 
with reference to the use of fats 
and oils.” 

However, during the session it was 
disclosed that the use of fats and 
oils may have been subsidiary to that 
purpose when the committee counsel, 
Paul Hadlick, in a dramatic ges- 
ture tossed a sheaf of papers on the 
table and charged that the witness 
had failed to comply with the cdm- 
mittee’s request for information on 
the retail price of bread in various 
cities across the nation. After Mr. 
Hadlick made this charge Sen. Gil- 
lette ordered that the witness, N. J. 
Farnan, controller of the General 
‘Baking Co., New York, submit de- 
tailed information regarding the sell- 
ing price of bread by his company 
in cities in which they operate, on 
a pound basis. 


Price Exceptions Attacked 
The chief attack centered about 
the price exceptions which Mr. Had- 
lick charged General Baking Co. and 
Ward Baking Co. had made to gov- 


ernment buying agencies in certain 
areas. These price exceptions amount- 
ed to nearly 4¢ lb., according to the 
committee counsel, and he, as well as 
Sen. Gillette, “could not understand 
why similar reductions were not gen- 
erally made in the price of bread 
to the public.” 

Mr. Farnan explained that these 
exceptions represented a very small 
percentage of the total bread sales of 
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his company but agreed that on an 
“out-of-pocket basis” they would not 
represent losses. However, he noted 
that if these sales were subjected 
to a general accounting concept tak- 
ing into consideration overhead, de- 
preciation and other normal account- 
ing practices that they would have 
reflected losses to the General Bak- 
ing Co. 

Alexander M. Grean, Jr., vice presi- 


‘ dent of the Ward Baking Co., New 


York, brought under the same type 
of criticism, told Mr. Hadlick that 
the sales to the government by his 
company and other bakers were gen- 
erally accommodation sales which 
could be made at lower prices than 
the regular wholesale price of these 
companies. He noted for the inform- 
ation of the committee that these 
government sales at lower than the 
regular wholesale price represented 
(Continued on page 37) 





Reduction of Trade Barriers 
Hampered by European Cartels 


WASHINGTON—tThe cartelization 
of European industry stands as a 
significant roadblock to the plans of 
Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Cooper- 
ation Administrator, in his efforts 
to break down trade barriers be- 
tween Western European nations. 
This information was made avail- 
able from prominent ECA officials 
here and was pointed up with the 
assertion that private trade in flour, 
grain and other food commodities in 
Western Germany would not be ap- 
proved by ECA until the internal 
cartel system was removed. 

Western German flour importers 
representing U.S. mills had been 
hopeful that the return of a Ger- 
man government might lead to a res- 
toration of private trading within 
Germany. This U.S. official discount- 
ed the possibility since Western Ger- 
many continues to recognize a cartel 
arrangement wherein the business 
is parceled out within Germany 
among importers on a_ cartelized 
basis. 

It was remarked to the official 
that a similar condition also existed 
within the U.K. on an even more 
complete scale, a condition which 
this official admitted, but he coun- 
tered that in that instance ECA did 
not have the persuasive power over 
the U.K. which it did in the case of 
Western Germany. 

Using corn as an example of the 
workings of the internal cartel sys- 
tem in Germany, he noted that the 
cif. price of corn in Western Ger- 
many was approximately $70 ton, 
while the internal price of corn to 
farmers was approximately $45. On 
the basis of such a corn price he 
stated that the German farmer could 
obtain feed from the U.S. at a price 
level below prevailing prices in the 
deficit area of New England. Similar 


dislocations exist within Germany 
and to a lesser degree all over 
Western Europe. Under those cir- 
cumstances this official declared that 
with ECA funds carrying the finan- 
cial burden for Western Germany it 
was not proposed that the private 
trade in Germany would be per- 
mitted to take advantage of these 


conditions under a cartelized system. 

In other European nations the 
Hoffman proposals to end trade bar- 
riers are meeting defeat by cartel 
arrangements, it was declared. For 
example, where a national govern- 
ment agreed to wipe out certain trade 
barriers or restrictions, it was found 
that through industry organizations, 
the purposes of the removal of trade 
barriers were being halted through 
allocation of trade between mem- 
bers of national associations or 
cartels. 
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REDUCED CARGO RATES 
TO HOLLAND EXTENDED 


An extension of the reduced ocean 
conference rate for flour to the Neth- 
erlands was announced by members 
of the conference Nov. 25. On Nov. 9 
it was revealed that the flour rate 
would be 65¢ sack effective for the 
month of November. The latest word 
from the conference is that this spe- 
cial rate has been extended through 
Dec. 31. The rate is applicable to 
shipments from Gulf ports to Amster- 
dam or Rotterdam only. 
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NAMED MERCK DIRECTOR 


RAHWAY, N.J. — Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, president of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, D.C., and a 
director of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., was elected a di- 
rector of Merck & Co., Inc., at a 
recent meeting of the board. 








Group Formed to Advise USDA 


on Foreign Farm Trade Policy 


WASHINGTON — Formation of a 
foreign trade policy advisory commit- 
tee to advise the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture on foreign agricul- 
tural trade and policies has been an- 
nounced by USDA. 

Members of the committee have 
been selected from farm organiza- 
tions, land grant colleges, the agri- 
cultural press and agricultural indus- 
try. They represent, in terms of in- 
terest, producers of all major agri- 
cultural commodities in the U.S. 

Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, in inviting committee 
members to serve, said: 

“Numerous international develop- 
ments with an impact on American 
agriculture suggest the need for a 
foreign trade policy advisory com- 
mittee to advise this department re- 
garding foreign agricultural trade 
and policies. This committee will con- 
tinue the work of the Research and 
Marketing Act foreign trade advisory 
committee, but will give major at- 
tention to problems on which our 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions is working. 

“We believe the advice of this 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


East Coast Ports— 
To all destinations .............6.see05- 
West Coast Ports— 
To all destinations ........ 66. .secseues 
Gulf Coast Ports— 
To Buropean Atlantic ports ......... . 
To Mediterranean, Middle East, West 
and South Africa ...........66.+. - 
To Asia and adjacent territory ....... 
To Latin America and West Indies ... 
To Mexico 





Nov. 22 Nov. 23 Nov. 24 Nov. 26 Nov. 28 
(bu) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
46¢ 46¢ 46¢ 47¢ 49¢ 
47¢ 47¢ 47¢ 47¢ 47¢ 
53¢ 52¢ 52¢ 53¢ 54¢ 
b1¢ 50¢ 50¢ bi¢ $2 
50¢ 49¢ 49¢ 50¢ 51¢ 
48¢ 47¢ 47¢ 48¢ 49¢ 


48¢ 4T¢ 47¢ 48¢ 49¢ 


group will be useful in finding solu- 
tions to many of the serious prob- 
lems confronting agricultural trade 
abroad. The persons whom we are 
inviting to serve have been selected 
because of their broad knowledge and 
experience in activities of significance 
to American agriculture, and we be- 
lieve that you can make a valuable 
and essential contribution in helping 
us find solutions to our common prob- 
lem.” 

The committee’s organization meet- 


Edward J. Grimes 
. to advise USDA... 
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Total Pact Sales 


The following table shows the quantities 
guaranteed under the International Wheat 
Agreement and the actual sales and pur- 
ehases by exporting and importing countries 
which have been recorded by the Inter- 
national Wheat Council since the beginning 
of the program, Aug. 1 through Nov. 18, 
1949: 


Guaranteed Exports and Sales 
(In bushels) 
Cumulative 





total of 
sales 

Guaranteed Aug. 1- 
Country— quantities Nov. 18, 1949 
Australia ...... 80,000,000 7,527,517 
Canada ........ 203,069,635 22,137,498 
Saree re + | eee oe 
eS ae ee 168,069,635 14,836,070 
Uruguay ....... L.837,86 .«  . eesde. 
Petals. cia’ 456,283,389 44,501,085 


Guaranteed Imports and/or Purchases 
(in bushels) 
Cumulative 





total of - 
purchases 
Guaranteed Aug. 1- 
Country— quantities Nov. 18, 1949 
Belgium ....... 20,209,040 7,168,014 
Bolivia ......... 2,755,778 126,751 
ME ‘wav eee oe cee 7,422,229 884,366 
Denmark ....... 1,616,723 123,200 
Dom. Republic . 734,874 181,307 
Ecuador ........ 1,102,311 323,331 
El Salvador .... 404,181 105,802 
Ireland ........ 10,104,520 2,085,066 
EE <b Soe dw a's we 4,409,245 1,833,790 
BEOMICO..6<. vecdics 6,246,431 2,363,413 
Netherlands .... 25,720,597 1,822,584 
Nicaragua ...... 293,950 10,127 
Norway ........ 7,716,179 2,387,537 
Panama ....... 624,643 .. 28,183 
a, BORTET LTTE 5,511,556 1,007,686 
ot |). 4,409,246 2,743,966 
Saudi Arabia ... 1,837,185 143,786 
Switzerland ..... 6,430,149 3,770,666 
U. of 8S. Africa.. 11,023,113 7,600,000 
ie scene 6 6? 177,067,938 8,174,459 
Venezuela ...... 3,306,934 1,617,051 
All other signatory 
countries ..... A Fr 3 
| re 456,283,389 44,501,085 





ing will be held in Washington Jan. 
5-6, 1950. 

Members of the committee will be 
Homer L. Brinkley, secretary and 
general manager, American Rice 
Growers Cooperative Assn., Lake 
Charles, La.; E. F. Creekmore, E. F. 
Creekmore & Co., New Orleans; A. 
S. Goss, master, The National Grange, 
Washington; Edward J. Grimes, vice 
chairman, board of directors, Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis; E. W. J. 
Hearty, E. W. J. Hearty, Inc., New 
York; O. B. Jesness, head, division 
of agricultural economics, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Robert F. 
Loree, chairman of board, National 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc., New 
York. 

W. I. Myers, dean of the College 
of Agriculture, Cornell : University, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Edward J. O’Brien, Jr., 
Edward J. O’Brien Co., Louisville; 
James G. Patton, president, Farm- 
ers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, Washington; Paul 
D. Sanders, editor, The Southern 
Planter, Richmond, Va.; W.. A. 
Schoenfeld, dean of the School of 
Agriculture, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; R. E. Short, vice president, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
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Brinkley, Ark., and Jesse Tapp, vice 
president, Bank of America, San 
Francisco, 





HAITI BECOMES ELIGIBLE 
FOR IWA SUBSIDY 


WASHINGTON—Haiti, which de- 
posited its instrument of acceptance 
with the State Department Nov. 23, 
is now eligible to receive subsidy pay- 
ments under the International Wheat 
Agreement. Its guaranteed quantity 
is 1,028,824 bu. 

Haiti joined the pact at the re- 
cent London meeting of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council as a mem- 
ber under provisions for acceptance 
of non-signatory nations. 





CHLORINE DIOXIDE PAMPHLET 


CHICAGO—The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has published a 
pamphlet, “Precautionary Fire and 
Explosion Safeguards in the Use of 
Chlorine Dioxide for Industrial 
Bleaching.” The publication, contain- 
ing 24 pages plus cover, describes 
the different types of generators, 
properties of chlorine dioxide and 
sodium chlorite and makes some rec- 
ommendations for handling the gas 
and the chemical from which it is 
manufactured. The pamphlet was 
prepared by the committee on fire 
prevention and engineering standards 
of the fire underwriters’ association. 
Copies may be obtained by address- 
ing a request to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., 
New York 7; or 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6. The pamphlet is No. M-75. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO QUARTERMASTER 
BUYS 1,350 SACKS FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Quarter- 
master purchasing office has an- 
nounced the following purchases 
Nov. 28 of soft enriched wheat flour 
for the army: 

750 sacks, $5.07, from Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, to Atlanta, and 600 
sacks, $5.18, from Marion (Ohio) 
Milling Co., to San Antonio. Both 
purchases are in domestic . cottons. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P&G STOCK INCREASE 


CINCINNATI — Stockholders of 
the Procter & Gamble Co. will vote 
at a special meeting Dec. 20 on a 
proposal to increase common shares 
from 7,500,000 to 15 million, and to 
issue 1% shares for each share now 
outstanding. The plan has been ap- 
proved by the directors, who also 
recommended that holders of the 8% 
preferred stock hereafter be allowed 
one and one-half votes per share, 
so as to preserve the relative voting 
power. 








U.S. Sales Under Wheat Agreement 


The following table shows by countries of destination the cumulative sales since the 
beginning of the program Aug. 1 through Nov. 24, 1949: 

















cn Wheat 
--Commercial flour—, Commercial ccc Total 
Country— ewt. bu. equiv. bu. bu. bu. 

Sena ade «sere dtibe¢ edt ohana ir. . Sebeee s <-| w oe ees 1,837,185 1,837,185 
Belgium and Colonies ...... 6,010 Ree: os > oe caw 3,453,333 3,467,245 
chr ev set tidsde o Set toe 61,481 nS.” netgear | ot@ine 119,168 
ERE Se PRED ery 150,151 347,570 8 eee er 357,743 
Dominican Republic ......... 6,544 es tS Caen e . 4) naw sees 15,148 
Pers CIE ee 107,158 Se Ca ena, eb ees 248,049 
ie ee « 2.0 v.0.6 6.9.0ic 60 bse 40,445 93,622 13,334 106,956 
Guatemala ................5. 85,318 RBG? nF ee Ket AO Sees 197,494 
SEN Lcoererad études ob Fad eC bem RL oseete - °' Veetse 933,334 933,334 
RT eR eA 165,345 SR Oe 373,333 756,074 
Mexico ee <  ! écomew 3,066,307 ....  aaveds 2,954,107 
Netherlands 476,051 LOG Fe adn 3,196,702 4,298,665 
Nicaragua 6,951 BD ie tein deweete 65 ese ene 16,090 
Norway 482,482 1,116,849 149,333 ihe 0 6 1,266,182 
Panama 7,476 SB Yt) ee Se ee 17,305 
EA Cerin a bab ois 6 ).6. She bl mae ehae L36G086 <* (ewes ae ea ae 1,168,444 
Portugal .... 121,155 280,450 336,000 2,426,666 3,043,116 
RN rere see 47,702 oo. wr “SSF 37,333 147,754 
United Kingdom ........... 245,321 567,869 eae ee ee 567,869 
Se TOC 173,887 eS ae ek oe” is ole 402,514 
TEE, “weabvevsascetor . 2,173,477 5,031,165 4,631,391 12,257,886 21,920,442 
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STORAGE ADDITION—Recently completed for the Toledo mill of the 
National Biscuit Co. is the 2-million-bushel storage elevator shown in 
the foreground of the aerial picture above. The new elevator is a dupli- 
cate of the one in the background which was built in 1930. A new 
wheat-cleaning building was also built to consolidate cleaning operations 
in a modern, well-equipped structure. A series of steel tanks and a 750,- 
000-bu. wooden elevator were torn down in the modernization program. 
The wheat for use in each of the plant’s three mills is cleaned, weighed 
and tempered separately. Traveling feeders under the bins are electrical- 
ly controlled and interlocked with cleaning machinery. The construction 
work was done by the Macdonald Engineering Co., Chicago. 





Baking Industry Sanitation 
Standards Committee Organized 


NEW YORK—A Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee was 
formally organized at a meeting held 
at the Bakers Club here Nov. 22. This 
committee has been formed by the 
major baking industry organizations 
for the purpose of developing stand- 
ards of design, location and function 
of bakery equipment, machinery and 
ovens. The baking industry groups 
feel that by this united cooperative 
effort within the industry they will 
be able to make great strides toward 
developing sanitation standards which 
will meet the needs of the industry 
and the public. 

The baking industry organizations 
participating in this newly formed 
committee include the American Bak- 
ers Assn., American Institute of Bak- 
ing, American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn. and the Biscuit & 
Cracker Manufacturers Assn. 

Each group has elected three rep- 
resentatives to the committee. Sub- 
committees will be formed for dif- 
ferent types of machinery and equip- 
ment, and membership on such sub- 
committees will not be restricted to 
the official membership of the overall 
committee. 

Allan T. Prosser, Ward Baking Co., 
was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee, A. J. Faulhaber, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia, was elected 
vice chairman, and Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, Bakery Equipment «Manufactur- 
ers Assn., was elected recording sec- 
retary. 

The following were present at the 
organization meeting: 


From - ABA, Allan T. Prosser, H. 


Edward Hildebrand and Arthur 
Hackett; from AIB, L. E. Caster, 
Dr. Edward.L. Holmes and Howard 
O. Hunter; from BEMA, Carl Stein- 
hauer, Raymond J. Walter and T. F. 
Freed; from-B&CMA, Robert S. Tag- 
gart; from ARBA, John Benkert, and 
from ASBE, D. F. Copell and Tyler 
Stevens. 

A committee was appointed under 
the chairmanship of H. Edward Hil- 
debrand to select subcommittees for 
the different categories of equipment, 
and a committee was appointed con- 
sisting of Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 





Carl Steinhauer and D. F. Bremner 
on budget and procedure. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LARGEST LAKE GRAIN CARGO 


SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—A 
Canada Steamship Lines vessel holds 
the record for the largest wheat car- 
go ever to be carried through the 
Soo locks. 

The freighter Hochelaga, second 
largest on the Great Lakes, carried 
589,000 bu. down the canal on her 
way from Fort. William to Midland, 
Ont. The previous record of 574,000 
bu. was set in 1928 by the Lemoyne, 
then the largest on the lakes. 














IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM—First 
salt to come off the new equipment 
installed at the Diamond Crystal- 
Colonial Salt plant at Akron, Ohio, 
is examined by W.-K. Gilkey, plant 
superintendent, and Udell C. Young, 
vice president for manufacturing and 
engineering; of the General Foods 
Corp., parent organization.- The -new 
installation brought. to the Akron 
plant the exclusive Alberger process 
equipment which has been identified 
with Diamond Crystal salt, another 
General Foods product, for more than 
half a century. Installation of the 
Alberger process equipment is part 
of a long-range improvement pro- 
gram now going on at the Colonial 
Salt Co. plant here. 
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FLOUR BOOKINGS RESTRICTED 
TO SMALL LOTS FOR NEARBY 





Spring Mills’ Sales Gain in Holiday Week; Southwestern 
Total Slumps; Buyers Resist Long-Term 
Contracts 


Round lot flour sales are few and 
far between, and in many parts of 
the country even the fill-in orders 
have tapered off, resulting in smaller 
sales totals. However, spring wheat 
mills note improved inquiry and a 
decided upturn in small-lot business. 
Buyers of southwestern hard winters 
are believed to be well supplied for 
December needs, and consequently 
current business is slack. Buyers in 
general show a reluctance to book 
far ahead, although it is considered 
likely that interest will develop after 
the holiday season if not within the 
next few weeks. However, some mill 
sales officials see the possibility of 
continued hand-to-mouth buying in 
view of the marked resistance to cur- 
rent prices, dictated by firm wheat 
values and a so-so millfeed market. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 
SHOWS DECLINE 


Export flour business is very slow. 
No European buyers are reported in 
the market, and Latin American in- 
terest is light. Haiti was accepted in- 
to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, but up to now no important 
sales have been consummated. The re- 
duction in conference ocean rates 
to Cuba has not aided sales to that 
country to any great extent as Ca- 
nadian mills have reduced their prices 
to counteract the 30¢ sack reduction 
in freight charges. Puerto Rico, Vene- 
zuela and Guatemala took small 
quantities last week. 


SPRING MILLS’ 
SALES IMPROVE 


Spring wheat mills report a broad 
increase in inquiry and resulting 
pick-up in sales, although these book- 
ings are confined to small lots. Ap- 
parently bakers’ stocks are rather 
limited, now that the long-term book- 
ings made last summer have run 
out, but few are willing to renew 
contracts for beyond 30 days. Buyers 
regard price levels as unfavorable 
and prefer to take requirements on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. The approach 
of the holiday season and. end of the 
year also is considered responsible 
for some holding back. Sales by 
spring wheat mills last week aver- 
aged 90% of capacity, based on four 
days’ operations. This compares with 
56.5% the previous week (five-day 
basis) and 68% last year (six-day 
basis). 


SOUTHWESTERN 
BUSINESS DIPS 


The lack of any round lot flour 
business, either in the domestic or 
export field is holding down the 
sales volume of southwestern mills. 
Sales last week averaged 36% of six- 
day capacity, compared with 97% the 
preceding week and 66% a year ago. 
About 10% of the volume was for ex- 
port. Buyers are not interested in 
following the wheat advance, and 
sales therefore are confined to small 
orders. Most bakers have covered 
their December needs and only a 
few have bought for next year. Al- 
though these requirements may bring 
buyers into the market at any time 
it is believed that a large segment 
of the chain baking trade may con- 


tinue to buy month-to-month sup- 
plies. Family business also is rather 
slow. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
BOOK SMALL LOTS 


Buyers at Buffalo are booking re- 
placements on any advance, and as a 
result the volume moving continues 
fair. Shipping directions are good. 
In the metropolitan New York area 
light buying in small units is re- 
ported. Bakers continue to back 
away from round-lot bookings, and 
replacements by jobbers constitutes 
practically all the local business. 
Shipping directions improved as the 
120-day limit was reached on sales 
made last summer. 

Larger baking concerns are show- 
ing very little interest in flour book- 
ings at Boston, and business con- 
sists mainly of small, fill-in lots. 
Sales are widely scattered through 
the various segments of the trade. 
Interest in flour buying is said to be 
better at Philadelphia because of an 
expected. revival in export business. 
However, actual sales remain slow 
with bakers continuing to test the 
market with bids below asking prices 
and sitting back hoping to be able to 
contract for flour at bargain prices. 
Flour sales volume is larger at Pitts- 
burgh, although buying remains cn 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Sales of baked 
goods are very satisfactory, showing 
a decided recovery since the conclu- 
sion of the strikes. Many bakers and 
jobbers are said to be running low 
on stocks, 


CARLOTS ORDERED 
IN CENTRAL AREA 


At Chicago, most bakers continued 
to hold off, limiting purchases to one 
or two cars to cover current needs. 
These small sales Were more numer- 
out last week, and with the addition 


of a few 3,000 to 5,000-sack orders 
the sales volume was fairly large. 
Family flour business is quiet. At St. 
Louis, a decided let down in book- 
ings is reported. Only the usual car- 
lot orders for nearby and prompt 
shipment are being received. Ship- 
ping directions are slow. 


IMPROVED SALES 
NOTED IN SOUTH 


In the South a slight pick-up in 
flour sales is noted, along with 
broader inquiry. However, the vol- 
ume cannot be described as large. 
Buying at New Orleans is fairly gen- 
eral for limited quantities, particu- 
larly of hard winters for prompt and 
December shipment. Sales of north- 
ern springs also are improved, along 
with soft wheat flours from the cen- 
tral states. Cracker bakers have 
stepped up production. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TRADE HAMPERED 


Export business for Pacific Coast 
mills is completely gone, and with 
domestic business spotty and on a 
close-in basis, milling activity is very 
limited in that area. Exchange diffi- 
culties prevent sales in many cascs, 
but the lack of flour movement to 
China and the Philippines is the 
greatest blow to export business. 
Portland mills report that the large 
domestic flour buyers are booked 1» 
the end of the year and are not in- 
clined to increase inventories now. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 


of 347,063 sacks from the preceding. 


week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 70.7% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during July, the 
latest month for which census figures 
are available, amounting to 2,938,087 


sacks compared with 3,285,150 in the. 


previous week and 3,480,472 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 3.643.- 
113 and three years ago 3,730,127. 
There was an increase of 3,000 sacks 
in Buffalo over the production of the 
previous week while all other sec- 
tions showed decreases: Northwest, 
131,000 sacks; Southwest, 88,000: 
Central and Southeast, 61,000 and 
North Pacific Coast, 70,080. 





Sales of Semolina, Granulars Lag; 


Only Replacement Supplies Booked 


Sales of a few replacement cars 
of durum granulars and semolina 
comprise about the only business in 
these products. The slow-down in 
orders is in accordance with the 
usual pattern of operations of maca- 
roni and noodle manufacturers, who 
normally transact their heaviest fall 
business in September and October. 


However, some pick-up in the de- 


* mand for macaroni products is noted 


in eastern trade reports, presumably 
because of colder weather. Prices on 
finished products are unchanged. 

Activity of mills last week was 
limited further by the Thanksgiving 
holiday, and the sharp decline in pro- 
duction noted in the following tables 
may be partly attributed to the one- 
day shutdown of mills. 

Durum wheat prices declined slight- 
ly last week as a result of the small- 
er demand, but toward the end of 
the week fancy milling quality wheat 
was selling at about $2.30, the aver- 
age level for recent weeks. Premiums 
on the top quality durum wheat 





are down early this week to about 
7¢ over the December future, which 
has gained in the past seven days. 


Quotations on durum _ granulars 
are lower at $5.65@5.70, and stand- 
ard semolinas, now regarded as the 
basic trading grade, is quoted at 
$5.90@5.95 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 26 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.28% @2.29\% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.23% @2.27% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.18% @2. 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.12% @2. 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.11% @2. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
— pacity duction pacity 
1 


Nov. 20-26 .... 222,000 131,626 59 


Prev. week ... 12 255,600 *206,044 $1 

Year ago ..... 12 255,600 182,405 71 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Nov. 26, 1949 ............ 4,102,165 

July 1-Nov. 27, 1948 .........4... 4,025,790 
*Revised. 


November 29, 1949 


MILLFEEDS SHOW EASY 
TENDENCY AFTER GAIN 


Supplies Accumulate Over Week End; 
Buyers Back Away at Higher 
Levels 


Millfeeds are quoted at about the 
same levels as a week ago, but an 
easier tendency is noted. Some ac- 
cumulation of supplies developed over 
the week end. Buyers apparently are 
not as willing to take on supplies at 
the higher levels and in most cases 
are buying hand-to-mouth. 

Snow and wintry weather continue 
to stimulate feed demand in the 
Northwest. The improvement was 
most noticeable in poultry feed lines 
as birds are all housed now. Cattle 
feed sales are still holding up well 
in western areas, but dairy rations 
are not moving as well as manufac- 
turers had expected they would. 

Hog feed business is particularly 
slack, due, it is believed, to skidding 
pork prices. Some reports from the 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 211.6 as of 
Nov. 22, up 4 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
179.8, up 11 points. 











country indicate that fall farrowings 
are not as large as had been antici- 
pated. Turkeys that are being held 
for Christmas marketing apparently 
are being fed strictly on grain, as 
sales of rations are negligible. 

A favorable demand for most types 
of formula feed was reported by 
southwestern manufacturers this 
week. At mills where cattle feed is a 
specialty, demand is reported to be 
brisk and operating schedules are 
filled well into December. Poultry 
feeds are in good demand and plants 
are currently accepting orders cover- 
ing two days to a week or more 
hence. Hog feeds are good sellers, but 
dairy cattle feed sales have been 
rather slow, owing to the continued 
open weather in the southwestern 
feeding area. 

Most mills in the larger capacity 
category are operating on schedules 
up to 24 hours a day, six days a 
week, with the average being two 
shifts, five to six days a week. Small- 
er plants which have trimmed oper- 
ations to one shift six days a week 
are having no difficulty filling run- 
ning schedules at present. 

Stronger feed grain prices and a 
trend upward in a number of basic 
feed ingredients have firmed formula 
feed quotations. Plants report that 
the next price lists which go out will 
show advances of up to $2 ton on 
most items. This stronger tone has 
been a factor in improving the de- 
mand last week, a holiday week not- 
withstanding. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 45,549 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 50,381 tons in the 
week previous and 51,427 tons in a 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,113,892 
tons as compared with 1,253,074 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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November 29, 1949 


Wheat Prices Continue 






Climb; Exports Gain 


Buying in Central Area Brings Chicago 
Market More Nearly in Line With Others 


Wheat prices are higher again this 
week, the result of substantial ex- 
port workings and the promise of 
further increases in movement of 
U.S. grain abroad. Although milling 
demand for wheat is not particularly 
strong, the reduced marketings from 
the country continue to limit sup- 
plies. Purchases by elevators and ex- 
porters, added to mill buying, is keep- 
ing cash wheat markets firm. Ad- 
vances in cash wheat during the past 
week were made at both Kansas City 
and Chicago, while Minneapolis prices 
are steady. Lifting of hedges against 
export sales last week firmed fu- 
ture quotations substantially, result- 
ing in gains of about 3¢ for Chicago 
December and March. This places 
values at that market in a more 
normal relationship with others. At 
Kansas City and Minneapolis near- 
by futures are up about 1¢ for the 
week. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
the leading markets Nov. 28 were: 
Chicago — December $2.16% @2.17, 
March $2.18@2.18%, May $2.13%@ 
2.135%, July $1.945@1.94%; Minne- 
apolis — December $2.23%, May 
$2.18%, July $2.11%; Kansas City— 
December $2.18%, March $2.17%, 
May $2.10%, July $1.89%. 


Portugal, Mexico Buy 

Sales of 1 million bushels of hard 
wheat for December shipment to 
Mexico were completed last week, fol- 
lowing shortly after sales of about 
1% million bushels to Portugal to 
be cleared from Gulf ports. The wheat 
for Portugal presumably will come 
out of central territory, thus having 
a major effect on the Chicago mar- 
ket. Also, Norway bought 4,000 tons 
in the Pacific Northwest. Great Brit- 
ain reportedly may be in the market 
for about 15 million bushels of wheat 
and flour in the near future under 
terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement. Substartial . sales to 
Egypt also are in prospect if barter 
arrangements can be made. 

The steady advance in wheat subsi- 
dy rates under the International 
Wheat Agreement is expected to per- 
mit further expansion in export sales 
of both flour and wheat. Enthusiasm 
over the brighter picture has caused 
some observers to predict that the 
export goal of 400 million bushels of 
wheat may be reached during the 
crop year. Attainment of this will 
require very heavy movement in the 
coming months, as exports in the first 
four months of the crop year slumped 
badly in comparison to last year. 

Exports of wheat and flour, July 
through October, totaled 3,318,000 
long tons, compared with - 5,414,000 
long. tons in the comparable period 
of 1948. Coarse grain shipments more 
than doubled those of a year ago, 
but the total for all grains is still 
1,200,000 long tons short of the figure 
for the same period last year. It is 
estimated that 60% of the 1949 
movement has been to occupied zones, 
23% more has gone to Marshall Plan 
countries and the remainder, only 
17%, to cash-paying nations. 


High Proteins Weaker 


A slow and indifferent mill demand 
weakened protein premiums, at- Min- 
neapolis last week. Ordinary wheat 
continued to trade at around the De- 
cember delivery basis, but the slack 
mill demand weakened premiums in 





the 13 to 14% bracket about 3¢, 
while premiums on high protein lots 
declined as much as 5¢: On Nov. 23 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
was quoted at the December price 
to 1¢ over. This included wheat in 
the 12% protein bracket. Thirteen 
per cent protein No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at 2@6¢ over De- 
cember; 14% protein 8@12¢; 15% 
protein 13@17¢, and 16% protein 17 
@21¢ over December. Average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.56% and the du- 
rum 12.83%. Early this week cash 
markets turned stronger and closed 
Nov. 28 at $2.23%@2.24% for or- 
dinary No. 1 DNS. 

The cash durum situation remained 
weak and unsettled. Although offer- 
ings were some smaller, mill demand 
was slow. No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
of top milling quality traded down 
to 6@7¢ over the December price; 
No. 1 and 2 amber of choice milling 
quality was quoted at 1@5¢ over, and 
No. 1 and 2 durum of medium mill- 
ing. quality traded down to 5¢ under 
to 2¢ over the December price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Nov. 26: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. ....../.. $2.22% @2.23% 
12.00% Protein ............- % @2.23% 
13.00% Protein .............. 2.24% @2.28% 
14.00% Protein .............% 2.29% @2.33% 
TE.OB. PROTO .ccccccseccceve 2.34% @2.38% 
16.00% Protein ............45. 2.39% @2.43% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 


Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1l1¢ each Ib. to'50 Ib. 
Damage—l¢ each 2 to 3% over 2%. 


Hits Loan Level 


Under pressure of enlarged private 
export wheat buying and a dearth of 
incoming free supplies, cash wheat at 
Kansas City hit the government loan 
levels of $2.21 Nov. 28 and passed 
beyond that figure for ordinary pro- 
tein of No. 1 dark and hard. It was 
the first time this crop year that the 
entire range of cash wheat prices 
was above the support level. At the 
same time the December basic future 
hit a new 1949 high of $2.185%, clos- 
ing at $2.18%. With ordinary wheat 
bid Nov. 28 at 4%¢ over, the result- 
ing price of $2.23 is also a season’s 
high. Demand was good and offer- 
ings were limited. Premiums for No. 
1 dark and hard advanced to 4@4%¢ 
over on. the ordinary, 5@8¢ over on 
12% protein and 7@13¢ over on 13% 
protein. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Nov. 26, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.20% @2.42% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.19% @2.42 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.14% @2.40 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.09 % @ 2.38 
Ma E, TROGe ot ole deae-06 v.dvinswwee 2.21% @2.24 
Gl Ma 00 v66bp ee cee ees 2.20% @2.23% 
WOO: BB e's eee ees op cone) 2.15% @2.22% 
Wee h FROR, o'o'e 6 oltre omtarwepeses « 2.11% @2.20% 


At Fort Worth ordinary No: 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Nov. 28 at $2.40@2.41 bu., delivered 
Texas common points. The premium 
for 13% protein was 1¢ bu. Demand 
is fair and offerings are light: 

Little activity’ in grain ‘circles is 
noted at Portland; with''sales by 
farmers. exceedingly small’ and the 
holiday definitely. slowing dowm busi- 
ness the past week. Difficulty..is be- 
ing -encountered. in buying” sufficient 
wheat to take care of the limited 
demand of mills and. feed. manufac- 
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CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





’ WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

















Nov. 20-26, *Previous Nov. 21-27, Nov. 23-29, Nov. 24-30, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
ht. «het, .. POOLE Ce TET TTT Pee ey 596,329 727,054 676,582 812,567 965,900 
MOUEMIIENS og Sin oc cbeaeres bY ses wo 1,138,442 1,226,913 1,412,341 1,458,542 1,390,194 
BOURNE Ads ai lie sic c'haws tdeoecuse 531,280 528,454 622,711 671,738 627,091 
Central and Southeast .......... 467,581 528,194 488,292 473,112 530,079 
North Pacific Coast ............ 204,455 274,535 380,546 318,154 316,863 
BEE. FENG 4 ete EdtrWeesoes 2,938,087 3,285,150 3,480,472 3,634,113 3,730,127 
Percentage of total U.S. output 70.7 70.7 70 68 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— i uly 1 to————, 
Nov. 20-26, Previous Nov. 21-27, Nov. 23-29, Nov. 24-30, Nov. 26, Nov. 27, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 * 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 57 70 65 78 94 15,305,634 16,418,561 
Southwest ....... 70 75 87 94 95 26,666,900 33,044,587 
Buffalo ......... 88 87 87 95 88 11,508,167 11,940,372 
Central and S.E. 61 71 63 63 67 11,114,690 12,483,337 
No. Pacific Coast 653 71 98 88 84 5,638,387 7,433,011 
Totals ....... 66 74 79 84 87 70,233,778 81,319,868 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 

Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output __ tivity 
Nov. 20-26 ..... 408,720 265,525 65 Nov. 20 26 ..... 381,360 206,391 54 
Previous week .. 408,720 293,120 2 Previous week .. 381,360 *288,988 76 
Year ago ....... 408,720 360,489 88 SOGE BHO cosscce 378,960 244,795 65 
Two years ago .. 372,720 329,820 88 Two years ago .. 378,360 319,010 84 
Five-year Average ......seeeeesere 78 Five-year Average .....cecescceces 73 
TOR-FORE BVGTRRO occ onssvccccceces 74 TON-YOOF BVETAGE 2 ocscccescecsvove 76 

Wichita *Revised. 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Nov. 20-26 ..... 118,800 71,230 
Previous week .. 118,800 98,42 83 
Year ago ....... 118,800 100,961 85 
Two years ago .. 118,800 88,702 75 
Five-year @V@TABO .....cccccsceees 78 
WO FORE DVGTRRS. oc 66s os tbecccs 75 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 20-26 ..... 100,200 80,559 80 
Previous week .. 100,200 85,272 85 
.. et) | ee eae 100,200 83,268 83 
Two years ago .. 100,200 96,265 96 
Five-year average .........ceeeees 86 
TOR-YORP AVOLARE...«.0'i 06-0 vdievc decade 85 


55 Representative Mills Outside of 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 
6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Nov. 20-26 ..... 1,001,100 721,128 72 
Previous week . .1,001,100 750,092 75 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 867,623 87 
Two years ago .. 959,280 943,755 98 
Five-year @Verawe .....ccecccccees 84 
Ten-year average ......0.eeceseee 77 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Nov. 20-26 ..... 763,214 467,581 61 
Previous week .. 747,214 *528,194 71 
i. | 780,961 488,292 63 
Two years ago .. 755,466 473,112 63 
Five-year AVerage .....eecscsesess 65 
ZO POGT GVOTAGS 6 ince ccccvestevds 65 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Nov. 20-26 ..... 662,400 389,938 59 
Previous week .. 662,400 *438,066 66 
Year ago ....... 666,600 431,787 65 
Two years ago .. 666,600 493,557 74 
Five-year Average ........seeceees 69 
Ten-year Average ......sccceeseees 63 

*Revised. 
BUFFALO 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 20-26 ..... 606,000 531,280 88 
Previous week .. 606,000 528,454 87 
Year ago ....... 604,200 §22,711 87 
Two years ago .. 601,200 571,738 95 
Five-year Average .......ceccesees 88 
Ten-year average .....-.ceedeceees 79 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 20-26 ..... 243,000 143,002 59 
Previous week .. 243,000 *189,835 78 
Year ago ....... 243,000 274,013 113 
Two years ago .. 223,320 208,816 94 
Five-year average ......6esseeeees 77 
Ten-year AVeCTABe .....-.cseccccces 73 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

Nov. 20-26 ..... 146,400 61,453 42 
Previous week .. 146,400 84,700 58 
Year ago ....... 146,400 107,533 73 
Two years ago .. 140,010 109,338 78 
Five-year average .......-ssseeees 74 
Ten-year average .........ceeeeees 74 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


7——Southwest*——, ——Northwest*’—,. -—Buffalot— 


--Combined **—, 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Nov. 20-26 ..... 23,053 658,532 11,651 
Previous week . 24,845 414,333 
Two weeks ago. 25,424 13,859 
W968 oc ccvitvases 28,600 682,685 13,163 
BOT Sac svcd cake 29,534 683,538 15,696 
2066  swecvtscceys 28,161 562,776 18,529 
W966 ch iccisdoeee 26,338 673,014 19,935 
Five-yr. average 27,135 612,109 15,796 


315,807 10,845 239,553 45,549 1,113,892 
11,203 $50,381 
11,349 50,632 
326,869 9,664 243,520 51,427 1,253,074 
401,481 11,237 228,368 56,467 1,313,387 
334,311 11,693 209,763 58,373 1,106,850 
391,223 11,196 237,108 57,469 1,201,345 
353,938 10,927 231,662 53,857 1,197,709 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 





turers. Nothing was offered to CCC 
last week, as compared with over 
900,000 bu. the previous week. The 
last cargo sale to Peru did not go 
through owing to money difficulties, 
and the bid was withdrawn early 
last week. 


Crop conditions were improved by 
soaking rains last week. However, 
they were long delayed and some of 
the wheat acreage was not put in. 
Growth of the winter wheat has been 
small, due to the long, dry fall. 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.59 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.59, 
compared with 16.64 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta. of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 25.25 as compared 
with 30.28 a year ago. 











GRAIN ELEVATORS CRASH—The collapse and crash of two grain 
elevators at Wichita Falls, Texas, are caught by the camera at the 
instant the 60-foot elevator in the center smashes into its neighbor. Grain 
dust pours from the top of the center elevator as it forces the adjoining 
bin down. Wheat and dust also pour from the bottom of the central 
elevator, which spilled 24,000 bu. wheat over a 1,000 sq. ft. area. The 
bin at the left was empty. Workmen escaped injury clearing the area 
when they heard popping rivets which warned of the crash. 





Island Tour... 





Hawaiian Educators Urge 


Use of Enriched Bread, Flour | 


CHICAGO—In late summer Mrs. 
Clara Snyder of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute spent a month in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. She observed the 
place of bread in the diet of the 
population, and investigated the at- 
titude of nutritionists, educators and 
other thought leaders toward bread. 
She called on representatives of mills 
doing business in the Islands, visited 
bakeries on three of the Islands, met 
with the Hawaiian Bakers Assn. and 
the Oahu Home Economics Assn. 

She talked with many professional 
persons in various branches of educa- 
tion, public health, publicity, and 
consumer service, and she spent a day 
visiting schools and observing the 
school lunch in operation. Mrs. Sny- 
der writes as follows of her observa- 
tions: 

“Because Orientals make up a large 
proportion of the population of the 
Hawaiian Islands, rice has been and 
still is the basic cereal food. Many 
white families eat rice regularly, as 
do other non-Oriental groups. Since 
enrichment of flour and bread, how- 
ever, nutritionists and health edu- 
cators have been urging the increas- 
ing use of bread instead of rice. Con- 
siderable change has already taken 
place. The war hastened these 
changes like many others. Effort has 
been made to encourage the use of 
lightly milled rice and rice that has 
been processed to retain most of the 
vitamins, but results have not been 
too encouraging. On the other hand, 
consumption of bread is gradually in- 
creasing and will continue to do so 
as the present school generation 
grows up. 


Shares in Lunch Program 


“The Territory of Hawaii shares 
in the federal School Lunch Program. 
Mrs. Frances Winn, who until her 
retirement in August was supervisor 
of home economics and school lunches 
in the territory, told us last year 
56,000 children participated in the 
school lunch. This represents 67% of 
the total school population, higher 





participation than in any state on 
the mainland. To meet the qualifi- 
cations for Type A lunches, each 
child must have one or more slices 
of enriched or whole wheat bread. 
Supervisors and teachers appreciate 
the extra food values provided by 
enriched bread over plain rice. 

“The Hawaiian Bakers Assn. is an 
active group. Last year the associa- 
tion cooperated with the Vocational 
High School in Honolulu to set up a 
training course for bakers. The first 
class graduated the end of July while 
we were in Honolulu. Fourteen men 
and one woman had completed the 
course. The bakers association enter- 
tained graduates and their instructor, 
Mr. Martin Jensen, at a dinner in 
honor of the graduation. Every one 
of the graduates, we were told, had 
a job before graduation. 

“Mr. George Smith of Levy’s Bak- 
ery, president of the association, told 
us that there are about 84 bakers in 





EXPLAINS THEME—Mrs. Clara G. 


Snyder, Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago, explains the 6-way nourishment 
theme of the Millers’ Long Range 
Program to George Smith, president 
of the Hawaiian Bakers Assn., using 
the six colored plastic flags of en- 
richment which are a part of the 
WFI promotion program. 
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the Islands. The largest of these is 
Love’s Bakery, whose new ultra-mod- 
ern plant in Honolulu turns out some 
60,000 loaves of bread daily, as well 
as a great variety of other baked 
products. 

“We called on bakers on the 
islands of Maui and Hawaii, as well 
as on Oahu. All of them were most 
hospitable, as was everyone in the 
islands. 

“In addition to modern American- 
type bakeshops, Honolulu has quite 
a number of Japanese and Chinese 
bakeries. Here traditional buns and 
cakes and specialties are made. Here 
we saw Chinese wedding cakes—fiat, 
pastry-like bun-shaped cakes with a 
sweet filling of soya paste. Others 
seemed to have been made by press- 
ing a sweet dough around a piece of 
candied turnip. The dough tasted as 
if made of flour, sugar and water. 
In Japanese bakeshops we saw main 
dish foods: finely chopped pork and 
vegetables folded inside plain yeast- 
leavened dough to make a kind of 
bun. Sometimes the dough was rolled 
thin, like noodle dough, then rolled 
around a pork-vegetable-rice mixture. 
For cooking, all of these foods in- 
cluding the cakes, were stacked into 
large round trays about six inches 
deep and with coarse mesh bottoms. 
The trays were stacked on top of 
each other, a cover was put on the 
top one, and the whole stack set over 
steam. When done, the buns and 
cakes were still as white as before 
cooking, since they were steamed 
instead of baked. Occasionally they 
were brushed with an egg wash to 
give a touch of color after baking. 
Most of them, however, were stamped 
with an Oriental symbol in bright 
green or pink. Almost every kind of 
bun had a filling of soya curd, either 
black, red or white, and all of the 
buns we tasted, except the meat- 
filled ones, were quite sweet. 


Flour Consumption 


“These small Oriental bakeshops 
are only a minor factor in total flour 
consumption in the islands. Accord- 
ing to mill representatives, the 
islands now use abut 27,500 sacks of 
flour per month. Of this, about 94% 
is bakery flour and only 6% family 
flour. Most of the flour is used in 
American - type bakeries. Prepared 
mixes seemed to be meeting with 
good acceptance, though some of the 
bakers with whom we talked object- 
ed strenuously to them. In my 
opinion, home baking will never be 
any considerable factor in the islands, 
no matter how easy it is made. Life 
is too casual. Also, baking ingredients 
need to be used up promptly, for they 
do not keep well in the warm, humid 
climate. Many homemakers com- 
plained about the difficulty of getting 
weevil-free flour and cereals. 

“In talking to consumers, both men 
and women, we heard considerable 
criticism of the quality of baked 
goods available. This criticism was 
directed at sweet rolls and other 
sweet goods more than at bread. We 
were told that these criticisms held 
even under normal conditions—that 
is, when no strike was in effect. 

“With the changes in food habits 
that are gradually taking place, it 
would seem that the market for bread 
and other baked foods should grow. 
How much it grows, and how fast, 
will depend to considerable degree on 
how well consumers like the prod- 
ucts bakers offer them.” 


——=BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MICHIGAN PAYS 27%éc 
DETROIT — Michigan Bakeries, 
Inc., recently paid its quarterly divi- 
dend of 27%¢ on cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, payable Jan. 
1 to stockholders of record Dec. 15. 
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Private Exporters 
Sell Wheat to 
Portugal, Mexico 


Private exporters became active in 
wheat transactions last week for the 
first time since the opportunity was 
returned to them Nov. 1. Sales total- 
ing about 1% million bushels to 
Portugal and 1 million bushels to 
Mexico were made. 

Sales of three cargoes to Portugal 
were reported divided one cargo of 
No. 2 red and two cargoes of No. 2 
red, garlicky, all for December ship- 
ment from the Gulf. Mexican pur- 
chases are said to have been on the 
basis of 19%¢ over Chicago Decem- 
ber for No. 2 hard, f.o.b. Galveston 
and 22%¢ over, delivered Laredo for 
movement across the border by rail. 
The grain is for December shipment. 

Meanwhile, the superintendent of 
the public grain elevator at New Or- 
leans has advised firms not to make 
any additional sales or commitments 
for export of grain out of that port 
during December. It is stated that 
at present 20 ships have already been 
named for that month, which is close 
to the elevator’s capacity. 

No permits for shipment of grain 
to New Orleans are being issued ex- 
cept when intended for delivery to 
those vessels which already have been 
named and listed with port au- 
thorities. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
DEMONSTRATION PLANNED 


MILWAUKEE—Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. will sponsor a demon- 
stration on “Christmas Goodies” un- 
der the direction of Arthur Forsman, 
company demonstrator, at the Dec. 
5 meeting of the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Association at the Knights of 
Pythias Hall, W. National Ave. Rec- 
ipe books on bakery goods for the 
holiday sales period will be distrib- 
uted by Red Star, which will also 
be host to the meeting at refresh- 
ments and luncheon following the 
demonstration and regular business 
meeting of the association. Election 
of officers of the Milwaukee group is 
to be a feature of the business meet- 
ing. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS’ LUNCHEON MEETING 

MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. Clyde Chris- 
tensen, a member of the plant path- 
ology division, University of Minne- 
sota, will be the speaker at a meet- 
ing of the Northwest Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
to be held in the Sky Room, Dayton’s, 
Dec. 2. Dr. Christensen’s subject will 
be “Molds and Grain Storage Prob- 
lems.” A luncheon will precede his 
address. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHAIN STORE SALES UP 


WINNIPEG—Gross sales of retail 
food store chains in Canada were 
27% higher in 1948 than they were 

. The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics rts that 1948 sales to- 
taled $1,393,723,000. There were 59 
companies with 1,306 branches doing 
business, compared with 64 compan- 
ies with 1,315 branches in 1947. The 
bureau reported that 96.1% of the 
business was done by companies with 
a gross of $1 million or more. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 


seed at Minneapolis and Duluth, for the 
week ending Nov. 26, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1949 1948 19491948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis . 340 270 83 372 11,351 12,920 
Duluth ..... 8 293 380 209 1,467 4,133 
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EXTRA HOUR 


; SE DOUGH STABILITY 


 Wispo M 


DIaA-CLUuTEen 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


~NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
eee 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 
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Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER OAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


‘MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








DIXIE LILY 


flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern > gg Offi 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





REGISTRATION OF FLOUR © 
REQUIRED BY GUATEMALA 


WASHINGTON—The Department 
of Public Health in Guatemala has 
announced that all brands of flour 
sold in that country must be regis- 
tered by Nov. 30 in accordance with 
Guatemala’s sanitary code. 

The code prohibits the importation, 
manufacture, storage, transportation, 
possession and sale of food products 
which have not been registered with 
the Guatemalan health department. 
Imports are restricted to those arti- 
cles which are sold and consumed 
in the country of origin. 

Registration must be accompanied 
by a certificate containing the name 
of the manufacturer, the name of 
the product and the statement that 
it is sold and consumed without re- 
striction in the country of origin. 
Where analysis is significant, as in 
the case of flour, it must be given 
if the formula is not on the container. 

The signature of the firm is to be 
witnessed by a responsible local pub- 
lic official or agency (state or city 
board of health, state pure food and 
drug administration, etc.). The docu- 
ment then must be certified by a 
Guatemalan consul, A sample of the 
product also must be submitted with 
the registration certificate. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO COLORADO GRAIN 
GROWERS GROUPS MERGE 


LAMAR, COLO.—At the annual 
meeting of the Eastern Colorado De- 
velopment Assn. here Nov. 19, Colo- 
rado’s. two leading grain-producer 
organizations merged into one group. 
The Eastern Colorado association and 
the Colorado Grain Growers Assn. 
became one, and the new organiza- 
tion will be called the Colorado Grain 
Growers Development Assn. 

Principal speaker at the conclave 
was W. S, Hill, U.S. representative 
of the state’s second district. Rep. 
Hill urged growers to maintain’ a 
strong association able to represent 
the nation’s $2 billion wheat indus- 
try in Washington. 

The merger climaxed nearly a 
month of negotiations between the 
two wheat grower groups, both of 
which were organized last spring to 
meet the threat of ruinous wheat 
acreage reductions proposed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 
RATE INCREASES JAN. 1 


WASHINGTON—The federal pay- 
roll tax to finance old-age benefits 
will increase effective Jan. 1, 1950, 
from 1% of each employee’s annual 
earnings to 144%. At the same time, 
the employer’s contribution to the 
fund will increase a like amount. 

These increases were provided by 
a 1947 law amending the Social Se- 
curity Act. The change in rate is 
not. dependent upon the final adop- 
tion by Congress of pending legisla- 
tion which will make additional 
changes in the social security pro- 
gram. 

Millers are advised to notify em- 
ployees of the change. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
INCREASE STORAGE 


HUGOTON, KANSAS—Work was 
started this month on a 137,000-bu. 
addition to the grain storage elevator 
operated by the Parsons Bros. Grain 
Co. Former capacity of the structure 
was 70,000 bu. Ten bins, each 110 ft. 
in height, are being built. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding 
among the country’s finest flours. 
























Americas most beautitul bag fabrics / 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


Kansas City Buffalo New York 















BOAPD OF TRADE BUILDING 





MILLING WHEAT 
Call Victor 4384 


Kansas Oity, Mo. 





Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 


binned according to 
variety. 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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Hovis Flour to Be Manufactured © 





900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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in U.S. by Atkinson Milling Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—An arrangement 
between the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and a U.S. subsidiary 
of Hovis, Ltd., London, will give the 
former the exclusive manufacture of 
Hovis flour in this country. The sub- 
sidiary is Hovis America, which will 
control all manufacturing and mer- 
chandising rights in the U.S. 

Anthony Dunford of London, a di- 
rector of Hovis, Ltd., is in Minne- 
apolis, where for several weeks he 
will assist in the initial production of 
this type of flour at the Atkinson 
plant. Manufacture of Hovis flour 
will be in addition to the normal pro- 
duction of the Atkinson Milling Co. 

Hovis flour will not be available 
for immediate distribution in the 
U.S., as time will be required to com- 
plete test work and merchandising 
and marketing procedures. 

Hovis, Ltd., is the fourth largest 
manufacturer of flour in the U.K., 
the others being Rank’s, Spillers and 
the Cooperative Wholesale Society 
Ltd. Its nine mills account for ap- 
proximately 8% of the U.K.’s total 
production. 

Hovis flour is used by virtually 
the entire baking industry of the 
U.K., which distributes the specialty 
bread baked from it to the public. 
For 20 years it has been manu- 
factured and distributed in Canada 
by Purity Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Hovis was originated about 1885 
by Richard Smith, who called it 
“Smith’s Patent Germ Bread.” It was 
taken over by an incorporated com- 
pany in 1898, with Mr. Smith as one 
of the directors. A new name was 
adopted, coined from the _ Latin 
words “hominis vis,” meaning “the 
strength of man.” The name Hovis is 
a trademark. It has become a 
household word in the British Isles 
and throughout the British common- 
wealth. 

Subsidiary enterprises of the Hovis 


company include a printing and sign 
making plant, a truck building and 
servicing organization and a feed 
milling and seed business. 





———_ BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OMAR AWARDS CONTRACT 
FOR INDIANAPOLIS BRANCH 


INDIANAPOLIS—Omar Bakeries, 
Inc.,, Omaha, has awarded the con- 
tract for construction of its new 
distribution branch in Indianapolis, 


to cost approximately $200,000, with - 


the plant to be completed about 
March 1, 1950. 

The building, in the 2800 block on 
North Tibbs Ave., will be of one- 
story, masonry construction, with 
110 ft. frontage and 168 ft. depth, 
to house an office area, repair garag¢ 
space, truck storage space, and an 
area for sorting merchandise. The 
firm’s present facilities for serving 
about 48 house-to-house bakery 
routes are now being operated from 
the company’s bakery plant on E. 
16th St. 

The Indianapolis branch is part of 
Omar’s building program, which calls 
for the completion of 22 such struc- 
tures in a six-state area in the Mid- 
west by next spring. Other new Omar 
buildings under construction in In- 
diana are located at La Fayette, Ko- 
komo, Rushville, Richmond, Green- 
castle, Anderson and Marion, Arthur 
C. Detherage will be manager of the 
northwest Indianapolis branch. 


——=SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co. voted Nov. 22 the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 97%¢ a 
share on the 3.90% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, payable Jan. 16, 1950, 
to stockholders of record Dec. 30, 
1949. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 











Garland Mills, Inc. 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Famous for Quality 
GREENSBURG, IND. 











PILLSBURY’S 


. 
| 80 Years of Reliability 
| 

| BAKERY FLOURS 








“Golden Loaf” m=’: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 





LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








JAN. 15 SET FOR OPENING 
OF NATIONAL GLACO UNIT 


CHICAGO—The first plant of a 
nationwide network, which is intend- 
ed to furnish large wholesale bakers 
with a new pan coating process to 
eliminate the greasing of baking pans, 
will be put in operation here about 
Jan, 15, it has been announced. 

Arthur Keating, president of Ekco 
Products Co., said the new plant will 
be able to process about 250,000 pans 
a week for bakers in the Chicago 
area. The plant will be operated by 
a new Ekco subsidiary, the National 
Glaco Co. 

Ekco recently purchased a stock in- 
terest in the Glaco Companies of 
California, which developed “Silicoat- 
ing,” and plans to establish about 25 
plants in major cities throughout the 
nation in the near future. Plants 
already are in operation in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco and a New 
York City plant is scheduled to open 
about March 15. 

The Chicago “master” plant also 
will furnish specially developed ma- 
chinery and equipment and Ekco’s 
own standardized treating solutions 
and materials to the other plants 
when they begin operating, Mr. Keat- 
ing said, 

“Silicoating, a secret process, was 
perfected recently by Glaco and the 
Ekco research laboratory here after 
years of experimentation,” Mr. Keat- 
ing said. “Small plants had attempted 
to do the job before but had met 
with little success because of a lack 
of controls of the specially developed 
chemical solutions.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI SALES POST GOES 
TO G. A. LANDENBERGER 


BUFFALO—The appointment of 
George A. Landenberger to be man- 
ager of general flour sales for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., at the Philadelphia 
district office has been announced 
by H. C. Lautensack, president of 
the eastern division. . 

Mr. Landenberger will assume his 
new position Dec. 1, succeeding Don- 
ald J. Drake, who is resigning to en- 
ter the building business as a part- 
ner in the John Feist Construction 
Corp., Buffalo. 

Mr. Drake has been with General 
Mills since 1932 in various capaci- 
ties. He assumed his present position 
in 1948 when the Scranton office, of 
which he had been manager, merged 
with Philadelphia. He will remain 
with General Mills throughout De- 
cember in an advisory capacity. 

After joining General Mills, Inc., 
in a clerical capacity, Mr. Landen- 
berger has held several positions in 
sales activities in recent years. In 
his previous assignment he repre- 
sented General Mills in the Norris- 
town, Reading and Lancaster terri- 
tory. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM D. BLEIER JOINS 
FABRICON PRODUCTS, INC. 


RIVER ROUGE, MICH—R. D. 
Halford, sales manager, Fabricon 
Products, Inc., waxed paper division, 
has announced the appointment of 
William D. Bleier to its eastern sales 
division,-with headquarters at 220 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Mr. Bleier is well known through- 
out the baking industry, having been 
closely associated with it for many 
years, either directly or in an execu- 
tive capacity in an allied industry. 

Mr. Bleier’s efforts will be mostly 
confined to the baking industry in 
the interest of Fabricon packaging 
materials. 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST « CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 














Leas 


A cmME~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 
























































































WINNING DURUM—Gov. Fred G. Aandahl of North Dakota and repre- 
sentatives of the National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. inspect the 
durum which won the title of Durum King for Ray Rutledge, Osnabrock, 
N.D., at the 12th North Dakota State Durum Show, held Nov. 10-11 at 
Langdon. Left to right are Maurice L. Ryan, director of the association 
and chairman of its durum growers relations committee; the governor, 
Robert M. Green, director of the association’s National Macaroni Insti- 
tute, and M. J. Donna, secretary of the macaroni manufacturers. 





Leaders in Grocery Industry 
Praise Promotional Program 


NEW YORK—At the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America convention at 
the Waldorf Astoria here, M. Lee 
Marshall, chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn., was congratulated in 
behalf of the grocers of America 
on the Bakers of America Program. 

C. C. Precure, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, 
Rose Marie Kiefer, secretary-man- 
ager, and Patsy D'Agostino, past 
president, were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the $2,400,000 promotion. 
As they pointed out, this program 
to increase consumption of bakery 
products will continue to be imported 
to grocers who will benefit directly 
as new customers are created for 
their bakery departments, 

Mr. Marshall announced that the 
officers of the ABA are submitting 
a new emblem design to the board 
of governors for adoption. 

“This emblem will be copyrighted,” 
he said, “and used by subscribing 
members to give them the greatest 
possible benefits from the Bakers of 
America Program.” 

Leading grocers are urging bakers 
to use this emblem extensively on 
trucks, packages and in advertising 
to help persuade the American house- 
wife to stop baking and enjoy life. 

Retail bakers who are subscribers 
can use the emblem with reprints of 
advertisements which will be copy- 
righted for the exclusive use of mem- 
bers who subscribe to the program. 


Most Important Promotion 


Grocers at the convention expressed 
the conviction that the Bakers of 
America Program is probably the 
most important promotion in the his- 
tory of the food business and one that 
should greatly benefit every grocer 
in America. 

Mr. D'Agostino, past president of 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers and a leader in the retail 
grocery field, endorsed the Bakers of 
America Program. In a letter writ- 
ten to Mr. Marshall and Eugene K. 
Quigg, ABA president. Mr. D’Agos- 
tino termed the program “. . . very 
appropriate at this time when co- 
operation between manufacturers and 
retailers is most essential, Speaking 
as a retailer,” he continued, “I can 
definitely say that many of us have 


not yet realized the potential oppor- 
tunities that our baked goods de- 
partment offers... .” 

Mr. D’Agostino concluded with a 
promise of his moral support for a 
Bakers of America Program which 
will benefit the consuming public, the 
retailers, and the baking industry. 

In a written statement to Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Quigg, J. D. God- 
frey, president of a wholesale gro- 
cery firm in Milwaukee, Wis., said: 
“I was very pleased indeed to re- 
ceive the information that the bak- 
ers of America are attempting to 
raise a fund of $2,400,000 to promote 
the sale of bakery products in gro- 
cery stores over the country. 

“My company has given a lot of 
thought to the development through 
the installation department of ade- 
quate bakery space at retail. We have 
felt that our efforts along this line 
can be the means of additional profit, 
and with additional profit we are 
helpful to our customers in develop- 
ing a satisfactory net.” 

John W. King, director of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, 
Monterey, Cal., said, “My personal 
opinion of the program is that it 
would receive a great deal more than 
casual support from the retail gro- 
cery industry. They would welcome 
it 100%. You should have the full 
support of your own industry in this 
important task. I know that the re- 
tail grocer will more than support 
your efforts.” 

Clarence Higginbottom, president 
of the Kansas Food Dealers Assn., 
said: “We have read some of the pro- 
motional material of the American 
Bakers Assn. and as a retail dealer 
I can specifically state that bread 
sales have been on the increase in 
my grocery stores. In fact it is now 
hard to sell flour except in small 
packages, with the 2-lb. package the 
favorite. Bakery goods are now an 
important department of a modern 
food store.” 


Cooperation Urged 


Gerard Klomp, Ogden, Utah, retail- 
er and vice president, National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, in endors- 
ing the Bakers of America Program, 
wrote: “I hope that every grocer and 
baker throughout the nation will give 
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this program their utmost support 
and sincere cooperation. In our es- 
tablishment we feel that the bakery 
department is of prime importance 
to bring.customers to our store. The 
rapid turn-over, the freshness and 
high quality of the product as main- 
tained by the bakers makes this a 
very profitable department indeed.” 
Louis R. Shamie, publisher of the 
Grocers’ Spotlight, sent his best 
wishes for the success of the Bakers 
of America Program both in the in- 
terest of the bakers and of the gro- 
cers. He wrote, “In our opinion this 
activity of yours is very timely and 
will result not only in promoting the 
sale and greater consumption of 
bread, cakes, pies and other baked 
products, by the consuming public, 
but also in promoting business 
through retail grocery stores.” 
William Lief, president of the New 
Jersey Food Merchants Assn., in an 
endorsement of the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program, said that “. . I be- 
lieve without doubt that this is the 
greatest move to bring the consumers 
to the grocery store for their baked 
goods. It is our belief that with prop- 
er merchandising of baked goods 
many customers can be secured for 
over-all food buying.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTION MEETING 


DETROIT—The monthly meeting 
of the Detroit Bakery Production 
Mens Club will be held at the Lee 
Plaza Hotel Nov. 30. Robert S. Dun- 
ham, assistant general industrial 
relations manager, Ford Motor Co., 
will speak. The club’s annual Christ- 
mas party will be held at the Detroit 
Leland Hotel Dec. 10. 
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NET SURPLUS REPORTED 
BY ALBERTA WHEAT POOL 


WINNIPEG — The Alberta Wheat 
Pool handled 53,575,595 bu. grain 
through its elevators in the business 
year ending July 31, 1949, and had 
a_net surplus of $1,622,476, it was 
reported at the annual meeting of 
pool delegates in Calgary. 

During the year under review, it 
was pointed out, the pool paid patron- 
age dividends in cash of $164,509 and 
in reserve credits of $491,226. Pur- 
chases of reserves from the estates 
of deceased members in certain age 
groups totaled $380,100. 

The Alberta Wheat Pool owns 485 
country elevators, 424 country an- 
nexes, two terminals, 364 dwellings 
and 59 coal and flour sheds as well 
as other fixed assets and equipment. 
It has a surplus of $3,059,446 in cur- 
rent assets after deducting current 
liabilities. During the year 2,990 new 
members joined the pool. 

Since its inception, the pool has 
handled a total of 1,056,462,264 bu. 
grain, with a gross value exceeding 
a billion dollars. A total of $7,411,096 
has been distributed as patronage 
dividends to member patrons of pool 
country elevators, $3,888,846, being 
paid in cash and $3,522,250 being es- 
tablished as reserve credits. 

Cash payments to reserve holders 
and member patrons for interest re- 
serve purchases and patronage divi- 
dends have totaled $9,354,906. Orig- 
inal contributions by members to ele- 
vator and commercial reserves to- 
taled $8,467,830. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA MAPS PLANS 
TO COMBAT ’HOPPERS 
WINNIPEG—Plans are now being 
formulated to conduct western Can- 
ada’s grasshopper campaign in 1950, 
and there is every indication that the 
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policy adopted will be similar to that 
of 1949, with Chlordane and other 
like insecticides used almost exclu- 
sively to eradicate the grasshopper 
menace, 


According to an egg survey con- 
ducted by entomologists, there is 
every indication that the area of in- 
festation is mure than twice as large 
as that of 1949. The areas of an- 
ticipated moderate and severe infes- 
tation show a substantial increase 
over the corresponding area of this 
past summer. Entomologists say they 
are expecting outbreaks at least six 
times as great as a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN DELIVERY RULE 
ALTERED IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—Producers in western 
Canada may deliver wheat, oats and 
barley to any elevator at any deliv- 
ery point where space is available, 
regardless of the delivery points spec- 
ified in the producers’ permit book. 
This new ruling went into effect Nov. 
23, and will continue until July 31, 
1950. 

It is anticipated that the effect of 
this change will be most noticeable 
in northern Saskatchewan where some 
points are still on quotas but where 
space may be available at other 
points for receipt of grain. 














Letters to the Editor 








A PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE 
CHANGE 


I extend my praise and commenda- 
tion for your editerial, “Bureaucratic 
Independence” in the issue of Nov. 15. 
It is excellent so far as it goes. My 
criticism is that it states a condi- 
tion without getting to the root of 
the evil, and suggests no adequate 
remedy. 

As the editorial plainly states, a 
citizen cannot reasonably expect any 
bureaucrat on his own volition to take 
any action voluntarily which would 
in any way impair, limit, or restrict 
the prerogatives which he thinks the 
law gives to him. If this statement is 
correct, and I think it is, it certainly 
isn’t reasonable to expect the remedy 
to come from the voluntary action of 
the bureaucrats. The- remedy lies in 
effecting the proper amendment of 
the law. 

With respect to the problem you 
have presented, the Hoover Commis- 
sion on the reorganization of govern- 
ment suggested the remedy that 
should be made, viz.: That the au- 
thority of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration be divided so as to separate 
the administration of the F. D. & C. 
Act as it applies to foods from the 
administration as it applies to drugs 
and cosmetics, and to place the ad- 
ministration of food regulations un- 
der that law in the Department of 
Agriculture where it properly be- 
longs. The Department of Agri- 
culture can then readily act to 
bring its standards for grain in com- 
pliance with its requirements for 
foods manufactured from grains. 
That seems sensible and reasonable 
to me. 


E. W. Morrison, 
President, Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas. 
¥ ¥ 
GOVERNMENT COORDINATION 
NEEDED 
I am sure the entire industry com- 
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mends your editorial, ‘Bureaucratic 
Independence.” 

It looks as though the processors 
of grain may be embarrassed with 
Food & Drug, though active on one 
side, and bureaucrats playing politics 
on the other, who, through agricul- 
ture, are not going to be willing to 
call a spade a spade and change our 
federal grading to protect the proces- 
sor against the actual infestation that 
is present. 

The further we get into the source 
of infestation, the more we are find- 
ing that the infestation comes to the 
elevator and mill already in the wheat 
berry, and since we believe the grain 
is punctured in the milk or dough 
stage, it may be necessary to spray 
wheat fields as they do cotton to 
eliminate the insect infestation. 

The miller cannot be expected, with 
any method now known, to mill out 
insect infestation that exists in the 
wheat berry prior to harvest, han- 
dling or storage. 

It therefore seems imperative that 
the various agencies of government 
coordinate their efforts on a reason- 
able program before they can go too 
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far into seizure and destruction of 
grain products because of insect in- 
festation alone. 

William P. Bomar, 

President and General Manager, 

Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas. 


¥ ¥ 


ANOTHER SUGGESTED CHANGE 
FOR FDA ACT 


Your editorial on page 29 of the 
Nov. 15 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller [Bureaucratic Indepen- 
dence”] is a good one—as far as it 
goes. However, it reminds me of 
Mark Twain’s comment: everyone 
complains about the weather but no- 
body does anything about it! 

Your editorial points out that there 
is a serious defect in our government- 
al administration. This defect will 
never be remedied by voluntary ac- 
tion upon the part of the various bu- 
reaucrats concerned. They have no 
motive for correcting this situation 
excepting that of abstract justice, 
and abstract justice never motivated 
a bureaucrat into doing anything. 


One phase-of this situation can be 





corrected by a proper amendment to 
the F. D. & C. Act. In this, I do not 
refer to Mr. Morrison’s amendment, 
which is thoroughly desirable and 
necessary but which is merely the 
first step. Mr. Morrison’s amendment 
is necessary as a first step because 
it will eliminate the fear of persecu- 
tion which now overhangs all those 
who would support“ further needed 
amendments. 

Sooner or later the Millers National 
Federation is going to have to face 
this situation and make a fight to 
remedy it. If undesirable publicity 
is a necessary concomitant, it will 
have to be accepted as the lesser 
of two evils. 

However, it is my opinion that if 
the congressional committees who 
handle such legislation are properly 
briefed as to the respectability of the 
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individuals comprising the propon- 
ents of amendment, and have it clear- 
ly pointed out to them that amend- 
ments can be had without in any 
way adversely affecting the quality 
of food, the campaign for amend- 
ment can be conducted reasonably 
free from the smearing which now 
constitutes the chief weapon of those 
who would preserve the act as now 
written. 

W. P. Tanner, 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
25 Beaver St., New York, 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, §* {00%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











— RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 
... that is KANSAS PYRAMID 
... a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 


loaf in any market. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 





Quality Millers Since 1879 





J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, 


Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
R. B. CALDWELL 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Milifeeds are holding at 
about the same levels as a week ago, but 
an easier tendency is noted. Demand tapered 
off in the face of market advances during 
the week. Production is smaller. Quotations 
Nov. 28: bran $43, standard midds, $45, 
flour midds. $46.50, red dog $47.50. 

Duluth: Demand is steady, trend is high- 
er, and supplies are adequate; pure bran 
$45, standard bran $44, standard midds. 
$45, flour midds. $47.50, mixed feeds $46.50, 
red dog $48.50. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed slowed 
down considerably over the Thanksgiving 
week-end, and offerings were plentiful 
enough to cause quotations to decline. By 
Nov. 28 bran was offered at $40@40.50 and 
shorts $42.75@ 43.25. 


Wichita: Demand is heavy for bran and 
good for shorts, with offerings on both 
inadequate. Quotation, basis Kansas City: 
bran $41. Bran advanced $1 ton; shorts 
were unchanged compared with preceding 
week. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed some 
higher than the previous week. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $42.80@43.80, mill run 
$44.30@45.30, shorts $45.80@46.80; mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed has been 
fairly active, particularly for bran. Inquiry 
eased with the holiday and did not re- 
appear. Despite this, prices held fairly 
firm, dipping only slightly from the week's 
top, which was 50¢@$1.50 ahead of a week 
ago. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$40.50@41, gray shorts $43.50@44. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations: bran $47@48, 
gray shorts $61.50@62.60, delivered TOP; 
unchanged on both compared with a week 
previous. Demand has been slightly less 
active but sufficient to readily absorb the 
moderate offerings. 


Salina: Demand is good, with bran $2.50 
ton higher and shorts $1 ton higher. Bran 
remains tight, but there seems to be enough 
shorts to take care of trade requirements. 
Quotations basis Kansas City: bran $41@ 
41.50, gray shorts $43.50@44. 

Buffalo: There has been a sharp advance 
in feed values. With the reduction of mill 
operation in the West, the supplies are 
lower than they have been in several 
months. The demand from mixers and 
feeders is considerably improved with the 
prevailing cold weather. Prices on all mill- 
feeds have jumped $2@5. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: bran $49.50@50, standard midds. 
$51.50@52, flour midds. $51.50@52, red dog 
$62.50@53. 

Boston: The Boston millfeed market ex- 
perienced a buying boom last week as ris- 
ing prices stimulated demand in practically 
all quarters. Extreme gains, however, were 
pared in the late trading, but at the close 
substantial price advances were recorded 
above the previous week's closing levels. 
Spring bran is $2.50 higher, while middlings 
gained $3. Mixed feeds responded to the 
demand advancing $2. Red dog shot up $6.50 
at the peak, but reacted to close up $4.50. 
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Quotations: spring bran $67, middlings $58, 
red dog $66.50, mixed feeds $58. 
Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
has developed a stronger.undertone the past 
week in reflection of a broadening demand 
at a time when offerings have tightened 
due to the lower output of flour. Those in 
the trade are expecting purchasing to ex- 
pand still further if the present cold wave 
continues. The Nev. 26 quotation on bran 
is up $4 from the previous week to $56, 
while a $1 upturn in standard midds. finds 
it also at $56; red dog is unchanged at $60. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of bran and standard 
midds. showed an increase of nice propor- 
tions during the past week. Higher prices, 
with middlings and bran both as much 
as $4 a ton higher, stimulated buying 
Grain dealers continued to buy for only 30 
days ahead, and credit restrictions and 
caution influence sales throughout this 
district. Bran, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, ton 
$54.10@55, standard midds. $55@55.60, flour 
midds. $57@657.10, red dog $58.10@59. 

New Orleans: Milifeed sales are particu 
larly quiet, with great weakness being dis- 
Played in futures. Only limited amounts 
are being worked for immediate and De 
cember delivery to both feed mixers and 





TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


i The B earditoum Mills és 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 























FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president 
H. W. JOHNSTON, Assistant Secretary 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 


W. C. THEIS, Assistant Treasurer 
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A Complete ur Service 


* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN 
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And Other Bakery Flours 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |— 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 ["™ 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 

















THE ROSS. MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 

CHRISTOPHER 


Treasurer 
St. a aes 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 














‘WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, |! 
GRAIN MERCHANTS’ 








brokers. Export inquiries are light with no 
bookings reported. Bran $60.25@60.76, shorts 
$63.25 @53.75. 

St, Louis: The cash feed market is rather 
uninteresting. There is no particular de- 
mand. Buyers are sitting by until they actu- 
ally need the stuff. Both bran and shorts 
are 25¢ higher. Quotations: bran $44.75@ 
46.25, gray shorts $47.50@48.25. 

Chicago: Quotations: bran $45.50@47, 
standard midds. $48@48.50, flour midds, $49, 
red dog $49; demand is quiet, supplies are 
adequate. 

Seattle: The ‘market on millfeed has 
continued tight. With some feed men run- 
ning out of supplies, there was additional 
pressure on the market during the week. 
Flour milling capacity has not improved 
at all in recent weeks. Although consump- 
tion of millfeed has not been heavy, it 
still seems insufficient to cover current 
demand. Thus, the market has continued 
to display a very firm undertone. Sales 
have been reported for late December and 
January at $49.50, and the market is prob- 
ably closer to $50, delivered Pacific North- 
west common points. 

Portland: Mill run $49.50, middlings $54.50 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $3 dur- 
ing the past week with demand exceeding 
supply due to curtailed mill operations 
in the holiday week and increased feeding 
with approach of cold weather. Mills have 
been working to capacity five days a week 
and are booked through December. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $49, middlings 
$52; to Denver: red bran and mill run $56, 
middlings $59; to California: red bran and 
mill run $56.50, middlings $59.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Bran and middlings 
are in good supply, but shorts are scarce. 
Some supplies are being exported to the 
U.S. Quotations Nov. 26: bran $57, shorts 
$61, middlings $65, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cart, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Vancouver: Continuation of mild weather 
has precluded any change in the poor do- 
mestic demand for millfeed in this terri- 
tory. Substitute feeds are finding increased 
popularity with poultry and livestock breed- 
ers. Western mills, while maintaining list 
prices generally, are inclined to meet offers. 
Cash car quotations: bran $52@55, shorts 
$54@59, middlings $56@61. 

Winnipeg: Demand continues good for 
millfeeds, and supplies are readily absorbed, 
apparently short of requirements. Reduced 
mill run is responsible for this. It is doubt- 
ful if. the demand could be sustained if 
the mills were back to peak production as 
was the case a few months ago. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran $51, shorts $55; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Buffalo: Rye prices have dropped several 
cents within the past week, and the sales 
volume continues to be light. Buyers are 
still operating on a hand-to-mouth basis 
and replenishing their inventories as soon 
as they become depleted. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $4.75@4.80, dark $3.65 @3.70, 
medium $4.55@4.60. 

Minneapolis: Demand is limited and sales 
consist only of mixed carlots. Quotations 
Nov.. 28, 100-lb. cottons: pure white $4@ 
4.25, medium §$3.80@4.05, dark $2.90@3.65. 

New York: Rye flour business has been 
limited to light scattered buying, with no 
feature; pure white patents $4.45@4.60. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are lower and 
this has increased buying by both bakers 
and jobbers over widely scattered terri- 
tory. No departure from the hand-to-mouth 
policy is noted, but more jobbers and bak- 
ers bought in mixed carlots or in smaller 
orders from jobbers. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh pointd: rye flour, No. 1 fancy white 
$4.55@4.60, medium $4.30@4.40, dark $3.80 
@4.10, blended $5.15@5.75, rye meal $4.05 
@4.10. 

P Portiand: White rye $6.25, pure dark rye 

4.80. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow; pure 
white $4.65, medium $4.45, dark $3.55, rye 
meal $4.15. 

Philadelphia: Mill representatives report 
that most bakers in this area continue to 
hold out for lower prices in dark flour. 
In the meantime, they are taking only 
sufficient amounts to meet immediate pro- 
duction needs, with some operating on a 
strict hand-to-mouth basis. Prices are hold- 
ing firm, though. The quotation on rye 
white of $4.60@4.70 is unchanged from the 
previous week. 

Chicago: There is no activity in rye 
flour, but the usual steady buying of small- 
er lots continues. Directions are fair. White 
patent rye $4@4.10, medium §3.80@3.85, 
dark $3@3.50. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in fair demand, with colder weather re- 
sponsible for some increase in buying or- 
ders. Export trade appears to be made up 
of oddments, with several destinations men- 
tioned as taking small lots. Quotations 
Nov. 26: rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks $4.75 
@4.85 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-Ib. sacks $5.70@5.80. 

Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand has 
improved somewhat due to cooler weather. 
Quotations Nov. 26: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
cottons $4.55; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.50, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.39 Nov. 28; 20-oz. packages $3.10 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 
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KELLY I$ FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 



















WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 









































BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS 


"Rnead 4 the 
Stolp of Life 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 

















MIGHTY BIG FELLOW—“Old Al” 
is a term much better known to river 
men than the shoreman’s “Old Man 
River.” For “river rats” the Missis- 
sippi is personified by a mythical alli- 
gator, about as fabulous as Paul Bun- 
yan of the North Woods and his pre- 
posterous Blue Ox, Babe. (Babe, you 
remember, was 42 ax handles and a 
plug of tobacco wide between the 
eyes; and Paul—well, how big he was 
can be judged by the footprints he 
made in the oozy ground of Minne- 
sota’s early geology, every one of 
these prints now a lake.) 

Old Al, king of the river, sits on 
his throne deep down in the mud of 
the bottom, and “with his huge paw 
scoops up a new sandbar to block 
the channel, or with a lash of his 
long tail sends a levee toppling into 
the yellow water. Year after year he 
sits [we are quoting from Ben Lucien 
Burman’s ‘Big River to Cross’], tem- 
peramental, unpredictable, one mo- 
ment generously endowing the shores 
along his course with golden richness, 
the next raging in fury and whipping 
them off to destruction, while packet- 
boats, towboats, shanty men, shore- 
men, wait upon each changing whim.” 


Negro roustabouts think of him as 
of a vastness beyond description, car- 
rying in one of his scaly paws a 
great pipe of tobacco, and wearing on 
his enormous head a shining golden 
crown. Frequently they can be ob- 
served flicking a spill of tobacco over- 
board to appease him. 

Old Al’s bigness and the river’s big- 
ness are the same, for Al’s length is 
the river’s length. If his head were 
being cooled by St. Anthony Falls, at 
the head of navigation, his tail would 
be flipping about in one of the muddy 
estuaries at the Gulf. Such river big- 
ness is nothing new, however, to 
those who remember their grade 
school geographies; we've all known 
how mighty the Mississippi is, and 
have been proud of it. But few of us 
know how much bigger it is today 
than it used to be. This enlargement 
comes not from more miles of length 
or breadth but from  ton-miles—a 
transportation term of which much 
was said in our most recent river 
essay. The Mississippi is no longer 
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merely an admirably large and in- 
ordinately crooked watermark on the 
map ,but a great highway carrying 
a vast freight and capable of carry- 
ing almost infinitely more. 

The Mississippi and its 30-odd trib- 
utaries, commonly referred to as the 
Mississippi River System, constitute 
the most important group of inland 
waterways in the U.S. This system, 
which drains an area of 1,240,000 
square miles and whose basin includes 
all or part of 31 states stretching 
from the Appalachian Mountains to 
the Rocky Mountains and from Can- 
ada to the Gulf of Mexico, has a little 
more than 20,000 miles of navigable 
channels. About 4,100 miles of this 
total have a project depth of 9 ft. 
or more, the main artery comprising 
the Mississippi’s 1,840 miles between 
Minneapolis and the Gulf. The IIli- 
nois, from Chicago to its mouth, has 
327; the Ohio, from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo, 981; the Tennessee, from Knox- 
ville to Paducah, 648. In addition to 
the 9-ft. sections there are 2,700 miles 
of 6 ft. depths and 5,400 miles of less 
than 6 ft. 


@ The Intracoastal Waterways—Sup- 
plementing the rivers and connecting 
with them there is a mighty network 
of intracoastal waterways. The At- 
lantic and Gulf intracoastals provide 
a protected channel for barge and 
other light-draft navigation follow- 
ing coastal sounds, bays, rivers and 
artificial channels. This canal system, 
extending for more than 2,500 miles 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
affords a channel .12 ft. or more in 
depth through the Atlantic coastal 
section from Trenton, N.J., to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., 1,062 miles, and on 
the Gulf coastal section from Carra- 
belle, Fla., to Corpus Christi, Texas, 
939 miles. In the section between 
Jacksonville and Miami, Fla., 372 
miles, on the Atlantic Coast, depths 
of 8 ft. are presently available 
throughout, and dredging of a 12-ft. 
channel is in progress in the 152- 
mile section on the Gulf Coast be- 
tween Corpus Christi and Browns- 
ville, Texas. Connecting with the At- 
lantic and Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
ways are many miles of navigable 
waterways which serve as feeding and 





A Modern Oil-Burning Steamboat Operated on the Mississippi River System by the 
Hennepin Towing Co., a Subsidiary of the Western Oil & Fuel Co. of Minneapolis 
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Sheets of needle-stamps (illustrated above) bearing pointed messages 
on the tax burden borne by tthe American public have been prepared 
by a Chicago manufacturer—L, F. Kreger, 540 W. 35th St. These stamps 
are for sticking on letters, paychecks, price tags, menu cards and other 
things that fall frequently under the eyes of.a lot of vitally interested 
people. W. P. Bomar, president and general manager of the Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth, Texas, has adopted the device for use in connection with 
his payrell, and is looking for other ways to make individual taxpayers 
sufficiently conscious of what the tax gatherer is doing to them to make 
a squawk to their congressmen and state legislators. 


distributing mediums for an exten- 
sive commerce. 

But the sum total of inland water- 
ways should be mentioned. According 
to the latest tabulation of the Corps 
of Engineers there are, exclusive of 
the Great Lakes, 27,300 miles of im- 
proved channels, 4,400 of which have 
an authorized project depth of 12 ft. 
or more, 5,300 9 to 12 ft., 5,800 6 to 
9 ft., and 11,800 less than 6 ft. 


@ The River Flotilla—What moves 
upon the face of the waters under- 
neath which Old Al fitfully slum- 
bers? It is a mighty flotilla. No less 
than 7,500 vessels, of which 1,500 are 
self-propelled, the remainder being 
barges. There are no ready estimates 
as to the investment involved, but a 
rough calculation puts the total value 
of privately-owned equipment on all 
the inland waterways save the Great 
Lakes at more than a quarter of a 
billion. 

What kind of boats ply the rivers 
and canals? How fast do they go— 
who runs 'em—what do they tote 








and where do they take it? Well, i! 
you'll tie up at the bank for a bit unti! 
the fog lifts we'll tell you—C.K.M. 


PLOWED LAND 


Where once the patient team wen 
up and down, 
Pulling the plow: a tractor make 
its way 
Turning the furrow. Fragrant eart» 
and brown 
Beneath the sunshine of an Apr! 
day. 
But ere I cry: Usurper! Let me sto; 
Where there were forests deep 0: 
either hand 
My grandsire labored here, and made 
his crop 
His oxen, plowing deep the fer 
tile land. 
This land that changeless knows tha‘ 
toil is sweet, 
Whatever method gives the gi!t 
of wheat. 


Lalia Mitchell Thornton. 
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THE MONEY COULD BE MUCH 


BETTER SPENT 


VERY man, woman and child in the U.S. pays, 

on the average, about $400 a year for federal, 
state, county, city and township government. 
For a typical family of four, in modest circum- 
stances, this multiplies to the staggering total 
of $1,600. True, the family gets something for its 
money. But a tax counselor friend of ours has 
figured out how it might get far more, as would 
all the rest of us—except the bureaucrats. This is 
the way he works it out: 

At the present level of per capita taxation 
at all government levels the average taxpayer 
surrenders to his government in a lifetime the 
huge sum of $68,800. This figure is arrived at by 
assuming the taxpayer starts working at the age 
of 22, upon leaving college; that he marries, has 
two children, and retires at the age of 65; that 
for each of his 43 productive years he is tax- 
gouged at the current family average of $1,600 a 
year. Even though his children will grow up and 
cease to be a factor in this family-of-four calcu- 
lation, the tax gouge may remain constant 
because, in fact, it is based on the family economic 
unit. Not many years ago $68,800 was considered 
a sizeable fortune. It still would be except, even 
when attained, it has a depreciated value—thanks 
to high income and other taxes, direct and indi- 
rect. 

Let’s assume, just for. a moment, that the 
taxpayer wakes up some unlikely day and finds he 
isn’t, hasn’t been and won’t be assessed an aver- 
age of $1,600 a year by the government. Here’s 
what he could do with $68,800 that would be 
in his pocket for a lifetime’s spending: 

1. He could buy a $10,000 home which would 
keep the building trades going at a high level of 
employment indefinitely. (Incidentally, costly 
federal housing and housing subsidies would be a 
dead pigeon.) 

2. He could buy one new automobile every five 
years from age 22 through age 65 at a net cost 
(after trade-in allowance) of $1,300 each. (Total 
expenditure $10,400.) This would keep the auto- 
mobile industry working at a production rate of 
7,500,000 cars annually, 50% better than all pre- 
vious records, and stabilize this basic industry’s 
employment at an unprecedented high level. 

3. He could provide his children with two 
4-year college educations at an average cost of 
$1,800 each a year ($14,400). 

4. He could take care of all of his medical bills 
without resorting to charity or government aid for 
43 years at an additional (besides what he now is 
able to pay) medical cost of $200 a year ($8,600). 

5. He could buy one additional complete set of 
household furniture, furnishings and appliances 
with purchases spread over his lifetime ($3,000). 

6. In addition to any modest sums he can now 
sgrape up for an annual vacation trip, he could 
use an additional $50 a year for such purposes 
($2,150). ; 

7. He could lend or give to help set up a son 
or daughter in business or profession, or as a 
marriage gift ($1,500). 

8. He could have some pin* money for the 
darned foolishnesses which he and his wife must 
now deny themselves to pay income tax ($1,550). 
This might well save the price and agony of 
psychiatric treatment at some time in his life. 
(Fearful frustrations are being created by heavy 
taxation.) 

9. The $17,200 remainder of the $68,800 would 
make possible an annual saving of $400. Invested 
in conservative securities or income properties, 
it would earn 4% annually. Compounded annually 
over 43 years, the total saving would be $46,341.35. 
And after the taxpayer’s retirement these funds 
would earn an annual income of $1,853.65 at 4%. 

Spending the $68,800 this way, our tax expert 
assures us, would be big business for the nation 
as a whole. It would multiply the national income. 
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Also it would multiply the government’s income 
from drastically reduced tax rates. 

Even if taxes were only cut in half at all 
government levels it is evident that government 
is denying its citizens the creature comforts 
which spokesmen for government insist its citizens 
should have. Though technological developments 
are giving us an ever increasing abundance; and 
the possibility of a far higher level of living 
comes within nearer reach, the government is 
draining away these gains and making that higher 
level of living impossible of attainment. 

Were it not for our huge inverted horn of 
plenty working in reverse as a siphon, impover- 
ishing us all, it would be possible now, for the 
first time in our history, to realize that age-old 
dream: security in old age as a result of the 
individual’s own efforts. It is fair to ask: Will 
there be anything in the horn when the time 
comes to redeem the security pledges of our 
welfare-state model of Socialism? 


.-WORKING FOR THE GUVVAMENT 


HAT happens to the personnel of an in- 

dustry when government takes over? Why, 
it simply goes on the government payroll. No 
simpler picture of how. this works can be had 
than the one afforded by Socialist Britain. 

Control of the grain and flour trade of Britain 
is accomplished through port area grain commit- 
tees composed of representative former private 
traders. To these committees, situated at the 
major ports, the Ministry of Food delegates cer- 
tain powers and duties. The detailed work is 
carried on by former staff members of the grain 
and flour importing firms and while they still 
retain their individual identity as members of a 
particular firm, they are to a certain extent civil 
servants. 

The amount of detailed work involved is real- 
ly colossal. We are given an account of it by 
Ernest W. Grimsdale, the retiring president of 
the London Corn Trade Assn. Mr. Grimsdale re- 
veals that the total cash turnover of the London 
committee alone in the past 12 months period 
amounted to nearly $400 million, involving the 
rendering of 37,000 invoices. Seventeen thou- 
sand warehouse receipts had to be handled. On 
the commodity allocation side, just short of 1.2 
million tons of imported wheat was received, 
housed and distributed to something like 130 
mills. The flour department handled 3.5 million 
bags of imported flour during the 12 months, its 
stocks being housed in 100 different stores. The 
distribution of flour, both home milled and im- 
ported, to consumers exceeded 5 million bags en- 
tailing 13,000 allocations. 

Additionally, the committee handled 537,000 
tons of imported corn, barley, oats and offals. 
The department responsible for the care of Min- 
istry of Food sacks had a turnover of 12 million 
while the Docks and Transport Section was re- 
sponsible for the reception, discharging, landing 
and lightering of all overseas grain arriving at 
the several ports in the area as well as under- 
taking many ancillary duties. a. 

Buying and distributing home grown grain 
for the account of the Ministry of Food was not 
contemplated when the port area grain commit- 
tees first came into being, but has now become 
another important part of the committee’s work. 
The boss grows bigger. And what has happened 
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to his employees? Persumably they are the same 
people, yet something seems to have been sub- 
tracted. Could this be the profit motive? 


IMPLEMENTING THE PROTEST 


NLIKE a good many of us who are content 

to shoot off, into thin air, the arrows of our 
discontent, Mr. William P. Bomar, president and 
general manager of the Bewley Mills, Inc., Fort 
Worth, Texas, prefers to aim his flaming darts at 
the political grass roots, hoping thereby to light 
constituency backfires under the congressmen 
who vote to strangle their home folks with 
taxes. The following letter, described by Mr. 
Bomar as a bunch of “ten-cent words,” is going 
to his company’s employees along with current 
paychecks, accompanied by a graphic and grue- 
some pictorial representation of the things that 
bear the bitterest tax burdens (see illustration 
on opposite page): 
Dear Fellow Worker: 

The fact that we are working two days or 
more a week to pay our taxes is a serious bur- 
den to everybody. The enclosure gives you an 
idea of the value of a lot of things we buy, and 
indicates’ the approximate tax we pay. The ques- 
tion in our minds—and which bothers us—is the 
fact that too much of our earnings is taken in 
taxes to support government employees and 
bureaus that have been created to furnish em- 
ployment rather than meet any need on the part 
of the governinent in the 1,819 bureaus, agencies 
and administrations which are now in existence 
and are kept up by our tax money. 

You and I have one congressman in this dis- 
trict, and we have two senators. These gentle- 
men are in the Congress of the United States to 
represent the people, and if we expect proper 
representation, we should tell these men what we 
think, because if we don’t express ourselves, we 
can’t complain then if they vote for laws that 
we don’t like, or continue to give these govern- 
ment agencies too much money. 

There has been too much experimentation and 
extravagance, so why don’t we ask questions and 
write to our congressmen and our senators two 
or three times a year and tell them whatever we 
think and want. It does not make any difference 
what party is in power, or who our representa- 
tives in Congress may be, it is still our duty to 
express ourselves, and unless we perform this 
duty, we are not doing our duty as citizens, 
and our taxes will get higher and higher rather 
than be lowered as should be the case in years 
after the war. 

Sincerely your fellow worker, 
W. P. BOMAR. 


It seems quite clear that .a lot of this sort 
of backfire is going to burn its way to Washing- 
ton during the next session of Congress. It will 
and should warm the backsides of a lot of our 
statesmen whose political instincts in a highly 
political year will have a tendency to hold them 
in fascinated and perhaps mesmerized contempla- 
tion of the Fair Deal’s welfare state fireworks. 


THE ICCH HAS BEEN SCRATCHED 


AY-BRIGHTENING is the news that the 
International Commodity Clearing House, 
commonly called ICCH—with accent on the miss- 
ing “T’’—has been scratched by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the U.N. This rash 
on the skin of global welfare planning would have 
created an international Commodity Credit Corp. 
charged with buying up surplus foodstuffs and 
reselling them at bargain prices to countries that 
would like to have them but can’t pay for them. 
Unquestionably such an outbreak of the govern- 
mental itch to spend money in a big way would 
have developed as this disease usually does. The 
U.S. taxpayer would have done most of the 
scratching. 
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St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. Net 
for Year Fixed at $1.76 a Share 


MONTREAL—Net operating prof- 
its of St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, for the year ended 
Aug. 31, 1949, amounted to $353,369, 
a decrease of $135,713 from the pre- 
vious year. After deducting directors’ 
fees, officers’ remuneration, legal fees, 
bond interest, depreciation and all 
taxes, there remained a net profit of 
$122,904, equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1.76 on the common share 
compared with a net profit of $186,- 
248, or $3.08 a share the previous 
year. 

In presenting the annual statement 
to the shareholders, D. A. Campbell, 
president, said that the year had been 
one during which the keenest compe- 
tition existed for domestic sales 


due to the desire to maintain 
volume in face of a serious shrinkage 
in exports. This is common to all 
Canadian mills and has resulted in 
materially reduced earnings. The in- 
dustry is adjusting itself to the inev- 
itable loss of British purchases and 
is finding new markets to replace 
this lost volume in Britain. To com- 
pete effectively with foreign mills, 
however, where wages and all other 
costs of operation are presently much 
less than in Canada, it will be neces- 
sary sooner or later, Mr. Campbell 
said, to reduce all costs or step out 
of the export field. 

A statement of the financial condi- 
tion of the company appears in tabu- 
lar form herewith. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS CoO., LIMITED 
Balance Sheet as at Aug. 31, 1949 


ASSETS 


Current: 


Cash on hand and in bank ...........%.45% 
Bills and notes receivable .....,...,..0+. 
Accounts receivable trade—less reserve ... 


Accounts receivable other—less resefve 
Accounts receivable—subsidiary company 


Inventory of wheat, flour and feed and 
valued by the management as follows: 


3,790.93 
171,188.44 
687.575.06 

$2,036.52 
42,257.99 
milling supplies 


Wheat—valued on basis of flour sales con- 
tracts for future delivery on hand at 


Aug. 31, 1949 


cose $637,241.32 


Flour and feed and milling supplies valued 


at cost or market whichever the lower. 


Accrued interest on investments ......... 


Prepaid taxes, insurance and pension premiums .............. 


Investments: 


Industrial bonds, mortgages and grain exchange seat..... 


- 485,230.81 


2.13 
26.00 $2,110,347.07 


Investments in and advances to subsidiary companies: 


BPRINOROMED. ccc cciivcceecbereeeccsadetede 
SND 6 onsen ninage ced ectes wes sdbameews 


Fixed: 


EMMO—At CORE on ccseccccccevvcsscesceces 
Buildings and machinery ..........6..+. 
Less: Reserve for depreciation ..... 


Motors—at cost less depreciation......... 
Office furniture—at cost less depreciation 
Other real estate—at cost ...........+. 

Less: Reserve for depreciation ..... 


Goodwill, trade marks, etc. ........0e ee eeeeee 


Current: 


Bank overdraft (secured) ......6..0ee00- 
Bank loan (secured) ..........ee eee veee 
AGOOURWS PRVADIS 2... rccedesoerivcoveds 
Provision for income tax ......66.e.eeeee 





First mortgage bonds, 2% % maturing March 1, 1957: 


pS PPA ee 


PO: cies co Tewcci carciveaiebe eatteidda 


Capital Stock: 
7% cumulative preferred— ’ 


Authorized—6,000 shares, $100 par value 


Issued—5,750 shares .......55seeeeee 
Redeemed—215 shares ............5. 


Outstanding—5,535 shares ........... 


Common— 


Authorized—50,000 shares, no par value 


Issued—47,857 shares, no par value... 


Capital@strplus resulting from redemption of preferred shares 
Barned B@rplus ... 1... cece ete eeee 


32,112.42 
143,150.00 
SSE esehl owe RFeNae 136,531.54 
dikes dines O40 2@ 30,180.81 166,712.35 
cckegead omtheae te 130,359.40 
..++ 1,505,195.40 
--++ 884,400.73 620,794.67 
Eke beobuvaetan ewes 39,459.34 
Jhb isc ngs kt bhumics «e 1,000.00 
Cen 15,609.89 i: ; 
Are 9,929.63 5,680.26 , 797,293.67 
weerryiiy terre 1.00 
$3,249,616.51 
©0000 68 Kpiidwasiss $ 223,888.47 
copedeséseisesens 10,000.00 
boa dele ce becbewes 190,524.89 
os Sowa rtatebees é 28,888.76 $ 453,302.12 
bekoat> esnsueedes 1,000,000.00 
bivie CUES LTA 8s 0 » 750,000.00 
bale $575,000.00 
oaad’ 21,600.00 
eer vr eve 553,500.00 
Cee ereeweeceesere 664,344.71 1,107,844.71 
21,500.00 
Shiga tard setae 6.8 o\e0 916,969.68 


$3,249,616.51 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDED AUG. 31, 1949 





WOE. COTOLIMM PEGE 56 o.c.ds sear ew cecsrescecrarecsercassessevsese $ 326,638.56 
ROVERS THOU TMVORCIIOMED ok esi eee ee cee eee eee EE. cee 26,731.33 
363,369.89 
Deduct: 
Renee Bee oy p.aon pc's wa 000 ade Hels ON) 00.000) 66s Cp derese os $ 4,760.00 
So SS Pek 2) on SEPA GPO eT het Pee 52,448.50 
EMD GOOD: occ cc cedcvcv cess eereerceesarceseasiverenesnes 114.00 
POE BOOP OED. 60.4 o o.cith ee UR oc eRe can iiwecdans c eeead everwencey 20,625.00 
Provision for depreciation on buildings and machinery..... 92,518.87 
Proviaiom Cor. AMCOME TAM 6% oie oi Hobs hows Koda eHow THe eee 60,009.45 230,465.82 
Profit for the year transferred to earned surplus account...... $ 122,904.07 


EARNED SURPLUS ACCOUNT AS AT AUG. 31, 1949 


Balance at credit Aug. 31, 1948 ............ 


Deduct: 
Net loss on fixed assets sold .... 


Add: . 
Net profit for the year ....0...6.655. 


Deduct: 


Dividends—Preferred ..... 66.55.50 cnes 
Common ........ Beek a thd 


Balance at credit Aug. 31, 1949-........... 


ch gegccasbecebne ss $ 911,881.75 


2,499.94 








909,381.81 
122,904.07 


1,032, 285.88 


Cap pik ogah serestny $. 38,745.00 


76,571.20 115,316.20 


$ 916,969.68 
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missioners. A much larger proportion 
of the current storage is located in 
eastern elevators and Pacifie Coast 
terminals than was the case with the 
184 million bushels visible at. the 
corresponding time a year ago. Sea- 
board terminals reported exports of 
wheat aggregating 5,900,000 bu., the 
heaviest since the week ending July 
21, 1949, when the figure was 6,200,- 
000 bu. From Aug. 1 to Nov. 17, to- 
tal clearances of wheat only to over- 
seas destinations were almost 62,- 
800,000 bu., compared with almost 
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40 million bu. for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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ELECTED MERCK DIRECTOR 


RAHWAY, N.J. — Dr. Vannevar 
Bush today was elected a director of 
Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing 
chemists, at a meeting of the com- 
pany’s board of directors. Dr. Bush 
is president of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, D.C., and a di- 
rector of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 





Net Profit of $702,729 Shown by 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. 


MONTREAL—Net profit of $702,- 
729, equal to $4.04 a common share, 
was reported by Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, for the 
fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1949, com- 
pared with $901,809 or $5.39 a share 
for the previous year. 

C. H. G. Short, president and man- 
aging director, stated in the direc- 
tors’ report that the company’s posi- 
tion in the domestic market has been 
maintained and export production, 
contrary to pessimistic indications 
when the year commenced, slightly 
exceeded the previous year. Compet- 
itive conditions in the domestic mar- 
ket remain extremely difficult, Mr. 


Short said, and after six years of 
price ceiling legislation it has been 
impossible to raise prices to a prop- 
erly remunerative level. In conse- 
quence the domestic market is still in 
some degree being subsidized out of 
export production which, even though 
now far below its peak level, still 
remains considerably above prewar 
normal. In view of the present posi- 
tion of the company, by far the 
strongest in its history, an optimistic 
view of the future is being taken by 
the directors. 

The consolidated balance sheet and 
profit and loss statement of the com- 
pany follows: 


LAKE OF THE WOODS MILLING CoO., LTD. 
And Its Wholly Owned Subsidiary Companies 
Consolidated Balance Sheet as at Aug. 31, 1949 


ASSETS 


Current Assets: 


Cash on hand and in banks (met) ...... 
Investments (market value $39,740.00) .. 


Aceounts receivable— 


Adter providing for bad and doubtful debts.......... 


Inventories—valued as follows: 


Grain at approximate market value. 


Desebsocovesepes $ 1,504,344.19 


7,500.00 
2,040,264.45 


Flour and feed at approximate manufactured cost. 
»-v- Bags.and materials at approximate manufactured 


cost and approximate cost price, respectively ...... 3,676,429.50 


Deferred charges to revenue ....:.........+- 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax .... 
Sundry investments—grain exchange seat, etc. 


$ 7,228,538.14 


51,307.98 
85,058.88 
6,529.00 


Investment in controlled company—allied industry— 


At cost less amount written off :....«... 


Property account— 


611,193.87 


Land, water power, buildings, machinery and equipment 


at cost, less depreciation applied 


Less: reserve for depreciation .... 


en eee eee eS yt Tee PE See ee ee ees 


Current Liabilities: 


ACCOUNES PAVAHDIS 2.0.6.0 ccscccsescccncs 
Provision for federal, provincial and municipal taxes.... 


Reserves: 


Insurance and other reserves .......... 
Provision for possible decline in inventory values. . 
Provision for future advertising expenditures ...... 


Capital Stock: 
Authorized— 
200,000 shares of no par value 


POM oo wen eds 0 ows 6,786,392.78 
pe tveeeioeeesedie 3,088,777.76 


3,697,615.02 
250,000.00 
$11,930,242.89 


958,437.37 


363,608.23 $ 1,322,045.60 


150,133.23 
125,000.00 





15,000 shares of 7% cumulative preferred stock 


of $100.00 each 
Issued— 


147,689 shares of no par value ...... 


15,000 shares of 7% cumulative preferred stock of 


$100.00 each .........8835. 


PGE CID io: :i Fs 0'n5 Veroe's 0:00 0:0 So hc ce eee 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax .... 


Contingent Liabilities: 


On customers’ paper under discount ... 


. -125000.00 400,133.23 
(eas hia 2,953,780.00 
BR Ca RE» Opes FA 1,500,000.00 4,453;780.00 
cud taveravernces 5,669,225.18 
fovteeveedeacuan 85,058.88 


$11,930,242.89 
244,961.64 


PROFIT AND LOSS AND SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


For the Year Ended Aug. 31, 1949 
Mehamse Ob Bam. Bis SECS oo dic cc wevwks veh eekasesen pn becdarws 








CANADIAN VISIBLE LISTED 

WINNIPEG—Stocks of Canadian 
wheat in transit and in store, visible 
in all North American positions on 


Nov. 17, totaled 171,100,000 bu., a 
reduction of 4,300,000 bu. for the 
week, according to the Statistics 
Branch of the- Board of Grain Com- 


$ 5,134,932.59 





Add: Refundable portion excess profits tax, 1943........ , 130,744.17 
Adjustment affecting prior year .........s4.siseeee 42,121.60 
5,307,798.36 
Net operating profit for the year ended Aug. 31, 1949 ......$ 1.535,285.64 
EHS SEONG | Sere tectooveseestUVwsci west $ 52,769.23 
Pere Preeeee rer Cee s«++ 112,312.88 
Provision for income taxes.............. 493.328.34 
PPE GEOR 6 i625 bec cc abadsbseerébin 7,633.60 
Executive salaries ........-scseceeseees 94,199.14 
BE DE 66 NEC ass Ue 0 ow kha UENS LE ob eee 476.73 
Provision for future advertising 
SE. a 25 a pik.cas ong bes 650 54500 125,000.00 885,719.92 
, 649,565.72 
Dividends from investment in the controlled 
TS CLP SER LER LE LE EES PE Pe ie 47,988.00 
Income from investments ..........6....s0005 5,175.50 53,163.50 702,729.22 
6,010,527.58 
Deduct: Dividend on cumulative preferred stock ............. 105 000.00 , 
Dividend on common stock ..... 6.6.06 ses ceewenneens 236,302.40 341,302.40 





Balance at Aug. 31, 1949, per consolidated balance sheet.... 


$ 5,669,225.18 


.. ele Ct 
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N. E. WALTER PROMOTED 


3 MIRA ARD BUFFALO—Norman E. Walter, | LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


MILLING CO. . former head of the grain and feed 
WILKES-BARRE, PA department of Best Foods, Inc., in “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
60 ta Buffalo, has been appointed purchas- 











CorRN SPECIALTIES ing agent of the company in Buffalo. Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
He joined the company in 1926. - 











Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
is CANADA'S 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





WINTER WHEAT 


ss SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


a0 FLOURS 





Maple Leaf Monarch 
Cream of the West Crescent 
Castle Canary Corn Meal 
. Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


— Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily ~ 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 








TORONTO — Intense domestic com- 
petition in the face of rising costs and 
a sharp shrinkage in export business 
are reflected in the financial results of 
Canada’s major milling companies in 
the 1948-49 fiscal year. Aggregate net 
profit of four of the half-dozen com- 
panies to report so far shows a de- 
crease of 46.5%. 

Statistics for the Canadian milling 
industry in the 1948-49 crop year 
show that wheat flour production was 
at the lowest. level since the 1941-42 
crop period. Tota! production was 
down 19% from 1947-48. Wheat flour 
exports took an even bigger tumble 
and were off 27% from the preceding 
year. 


MILLING FIRMS’ 
PROFITS 


Evidence that the government has 
not intended to prosecute industry 
for wartime practices undertaken at 
the prices board’s request was con- 
tained in a two-page document ta- 
bled in the House of Commons, Ot- 
tawa, Nov. 23 by S. S. Garson, min- 
ister of justice, as he defended the 
government’s 10-month delay in 
tabling the combines investigation 
report on the flour milling industry. 

The document was a memorandum 
of a talk between Donald Gordon and 
the president of the flour millers’ as- 
sociation, then a price enforcement 
officer, and suggested that flour mill- 
ers refund some of their excess 
profits to the government, that by 
so doing the industry, if and when 
criticized, could say it was not mak- 
ing profits at the expense of the gov- 
ernment. The memorandum continued 
that the chairman had agreed that 
the industry was not being subsidized 
and that it was not his desire to ask 
the industry to reduce prices or to 
reduce the amount of drawback 
which it was receiving from the 
treasury. 


TRADE WITH 
LATIN AMERICA 


Canada will be looking soon to 
some extension of its diplomatic rep- 
resentation in Latin ‘America as an 
accompaniment in its efforts to ex- 
tend trade in that direction. While 
relations with South America are 
largely matters of trade and really 
the concern of C. D. Howe, minister 
of trade, and his department, repre- 
sentations on the diplomatic side are 
of great assistance in expanding 
trade relations, and L. B. Pearson, 
minister of external affairs, has hint- 
ed that diplomatic appointments in 
Latin American countries are pend- 
ing. 

Mr. Pearson's discussion of South 
American relations gave some indica- 
tion that Canada may be leaning more 
and more to the view that benefits 
might be gained from Pan-American 
association. He stressed the benefits 
and possibilities of export markets in 
this direction and said the govern- 
ment felt that there should be a 
broadening and deepening of rela- 
tions with Latin American republics. 


DEVALUATION 
HURTS SHIPPING 


Top-ranking Canadian and U.K. 
officials attended a secret all-day con- 
ference Nov. 22 to discuss the prob- 
lems of devaluation which sent part 
of Canada’s shipping fleet into moth- 


By A. H. Bailey 


balls. It is understood the conference 
was called at the request of the Ca- 
nadian government. 

Ship operators pressed the govern- 
ment for help to retrieve sterling 
trade lost through 30% devaluation 
of the British pound and U.K. orders 
blocking the convertibility of sterling. 
J. V. Clyne, chairman of the Cana- 
dian maritime commissions, is be- 
lieved to have outlined proposals to 
the British delegation, headed by Sir 
Gilmour Jenkins, permanent under- 
secretary of the British transport 
ministry, to ease the currency prob- 
lem. 

How Canada hopes to solve these 
problems has not been disclosed, but 
the possibility did appear that Can- 
ada might offer to subsidize use of 
Canadian charter craft to make up 
for the 20% difference in British- 
pound, Canadian-dollar value. This 
possibility was neither denied nor 
confirmed in official quarters. 


SOIL DEPLETION 
NOTED IN WEST 


The Alberta Wheat Pool says it 
has been calculated that the 1948 
production of wheat, oats and barley 
in Western Canada which totaled 
about 416 million bushels, removed 
from the soil the following amounts 
of fertilizer (amounts of commercial 
fertilizer applied thereto in paren- 
theses): nitrogen 200,000 tons (5,800), 
phosphorus 95,000 tons (22,500), pot- 
ash 47,000 tons (18). This is a tre- 
mendous drain on the soil resources 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, and far-sighted people are con- 
cerned with the problem of how long 
this drain of fertility can be contin- 
ued, without thought being given to 
replenishing it. 


LARGEST GRAIN SHIP 
MAKES FIRST RUN 


The largest grain carrier afloat on 
the Great Lakes, the $3 million 
Hochelaga, owned by Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, completed its maiden 
voyage on arrival at Port Colborne 
Nov. 8. The vessel carried 521,000 
bu. wheat from Fort William for 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. The capacity 
of the Hochelaga, launched at Col- 
lingwood in August, is over 600,000 
bu., but due to water levels the 
vessel on its initial trip carried a 
below-capacity cargo. 


CANADIAN 
PRICE SUPPORT? 


The Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture has stated that it will seek 
government price support for eggs 
and other commodities if Anglo-Ca- 
nadian food contracts are reduced in 
1950. Canadian egg dealers have ap- 
pealed directly to the government to 
institute measures to keep up the 
price of eggs, in view of the state- 
ment by Sir Stafford Cripps that 
Britain is considering switching over 
to European sources of supply for 
some of the foodstuffs formerly pur- 
chased from Canada. Bacon produc- 
ers are also distressed at the possible 
fall in bacon prices as they are pay- 
ing high prices for feed and would 
feel the blow if Canada could not 
continue to obtain a suitable price 
for Canadian bacon. 

W. E. Tummon, secretary of the 
Ontario Hog Producers Marketing 
Board, commenting on Sir Stafford 


Cripps’ statement, said that notwith- 
standing the difficult economic and 
dollar situation of the U.K. he can- 
not believe that Britain will discon- 
tinue purchases of food products 
from Canada. Producers of bacon and 
other farm products in Canada were 
forced into an inferior economic po- 
sition, Mr. Tummon said, in order 
that the food-front might be main- 
tained during the war period. He 
said that in view of present danger 
spots, it is essential that the food 
life-lines of democratic: countries be 
maintained. 
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C. H. CARTER TO HEAD 
ONTARIO BAKERS’ GROUP 


TORONTO—tThe Independent Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Ontario 
held its annual meeting recently in 
Toronto. T. W. Wilson, president, 
National ‘Association of Bakers of 
England and Wales, was guest speak- 
er and gave an interesting discourse 
on conditions over there. Also guests 
at the meeting were E. F. Mitchell, 
past president, L. F. Cadwallader, 
general secretary of the national as- 
sociation, S, B. Redfern, president of 
the Manchester Association, F. Ver- 
non Cross, G. H. Blanchard and Dr. 
John Coppock, director of research 
of the British Baking Industries Re- 
search Assn. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, C. H. 
Carter, Bowmanville; honorary pres- 
ident, Robert Gay, Niagara Falls; 
chairman of the management com- 
mittee, W. Bunting, Port Credit; im- 
mediate past president, Charles H. 
Peterson, Aurora; vice president, 
Lionel Bonner, Meaford. 

Following the meeting the British 
guests were entertained at dinner by 
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the baking industry and allied trades. 
The following day they went to_Niag- 
ara Falls with the allied trades; stop- 
ping at Hamilton, where Lloyd Jack- 
son served refreshments. While in 
Toronto they visited Canada Bread 
and Brown’s Bread bakeries. Their 
itinerary took them next to Ottawa, 
where Cecil Morrison and other bak- 
ers showed them around, then went 
on to Montreal where the allied 
trades and baking industry enter- 
tained them. 
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EXPORT OF 2ND CLEARS 
NOW ALLOWED UNDER IWA 


TORONTO—Mills were notified by 
the Canadian Wheat Board that sales 
of second clears and feed flour milled 
from western wheat may now be 
made under the International Wheat 
Agreement to eligible countries pro- 
vided such sales are made in ac- 
cordance with the board’s instruc- 
tions. 

Sales of second clears and feed flour 





milled from western wheat may also - 


be made to all countries at the regu- 
lar Class 2 prices as announced b) 
the board from day to day. Where 
mills desire to use No. 5 wheat or 
lower for flour to be sold for export 
on a Class 2 basis the board’s cur- 
rent prices for such wheat will be 
provided upon application. 
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FREIGHT RATE REVISION 


TORONTO — The Newfoundland 
government has applied for an orde: 
to wipe out the province’s freight 
rate structure and substitute one 
based on rates in the maritime prov- 
inces. The complaint was a blanket 
ohe, covering rates on traffic within 
Newfoundland and on movements in- 
to and out of the province by way of 
the Canadian National Railways line 
through North Sydney, N.S. and Port 
au Basques, Newfoundland. Among 
ithe commodities listed-on the com- 
plaint was flour on which it is con- 
sidered the present freight rate too 
high. 








Relaxation of Feed Controls in 
Britain Expected Next February 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


European Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON—Sources close to British 
official circles report that the govern- 
ment is considering a plan for the 
axing of a big proportion of the con- 
trols now operative in the feedstuffs 
trade. The effective date for the 
withdrawal of restrictions is set in 
February, 1950. 

It is expected that both the domes- 
tic and import sides of the industry 
will be affected by the proposed 
changes in the setup. High level con- 
versations have already taken place 
between senior government officials 
and representatives of trade organi- 
zations. 

Any move in the direction of great- 
er freedom for the trade will be wel- 
comed by most marketmen despite 
the difficulties they will have to face 
under the new conditions. Some other 
European importing nations might 
take complementary action, a course 
which would have an advantageous 
effect on Britain’s lucrative entrepot 
trade. The benefits accruing to coun- 
tries by the relaxation of feed con- 


trols have already been effectively 
illustrated in Belgium, Italy and 
Switzerland. 

The leaders of the Socialist party 
are not anxious to introduce decontro! 
since their policy is one which de- 
mands the maximum of centraliza- 
tion. Circumstances, however, have 
forced them to give serious consider- 
ation to the freeing of trade. Britain’s 
financial situation has led to a re- 
view of all administrative costs, and 
instructions have been given by the 
prime minister, Clement Attlee, and 
his senior associates for a cut in the 
cost of administering the Ministry of 
Food. 


¥ Drop Government Workers 


The withdrawal of feed controls 
would release a considerable number 
of civil servants, many of whom were 
drawn from the trade and who were 
engaged as a temporary measure at 
the beginning of the war. They have 
been retained for the past 10 years 
beeause of the continuance of con- 
trols on animal feedstuffs. Many of 
these officials will be available for 
productive work in factories and else- 
where, thus assisting in easing the 
current labor shortage. Not all of 
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them can be reabsorbed in the feed 
trade since traders expect that the 
abolition of controls will allow them 
to reduce their clerical staffs, swol- 
len to an uneconomical extent by the 
necessity of employing people to fill 
in government forms and to count 
coupons submitted by buyers. 

Politicians of all parties appreciate 
that it is only by retrenchment and 
reform that Britain can expect to 
attain economic recovery. 

The views of traders differ widely 
concerning the scope of the suggeSt- 
ed relaxations. A small minority of 
marketmen considers that a clean 
sweep will be made and that many 
existing regulations, including those 
relating to price control, will be abol- 
ished. Others, more conservative, con- 
sider that only a few commodities 
will be decontrolled in February, the 
rest following in easy stages as con- 
ditions become normal. Oats and bar- 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 





Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 












‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 











ley are commodities which, however, 
are tipped for immediate decontrol 
by all sections of the trade. 


Subsidy Withdrawal Related 


The abolition of controls will be 
tied up with the previously announced 
withdrawal of the subsidy on feed- 
stuffs, slated for February, 1950. The 
decision to stop bolstering feed prices 
by using funds provided from inter- 
nal revenue has been necessitated by 
the country’s financial difficulties. 
Prices paid by the traders and subse- 
quently by livestock owners will rise 
as a result of the change in the finan- 
cial setup. Traders will be called up- 
on to finance the whole of their fu- 
ture deals to the full extent of the 
cost price. This may present difficul- 
ties for some firms since the cost of 
feed is now several times what it 
was in 1939. 

The situation also operating in pre- 
war days whereby the trader had to 
give financial support to the farmer 
pending the receipt of his returns 
from sales of agricultural produce 
will be another factor imposing finan- 
cial strain on merchants. Some firms 
may have to go out of business be- 
cause of their inability to meet the 
new situation. It is from firms of this 
nature that the greatest opposition 
to decontrol can be expected. A fre- 
quent criticism of government-im- 
posed controls is that they support 
the inefficient firms at the expense 
of the efficient. 

Already, some traders are reported 
to be buying stocks in anticipation 
of the rise. But, if precedent is fol- 
lowed, the government will legislate 
against any attempt to take a profit 
from the situation. On the other hand, 
merchants argue that they ought to 
be allowed to take such a profit since 
they will have to bear losses result- 
ing from a price fall, a development 
not beyond the bounds of possibility, 
according to some observers. 

The question of imported feed is a 
vital matter and the proposals which 
the government may make are a 
matter for concern in some quarters. 
Various forecasts have been made 
concerning the method of operation 
in the event of decontrol. It is con- 
fidently expected that. the govern- 
ment’s recently adopted policy of 
putting purchases through the im- 
porters will be extended, leading to 
a gradual closure of the government’s 
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Vattey Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 


R. HUGH UHLMANN, 
Vice President 


. E, G. O’7DOWD, Secretary 


Experienced Service 
to Millers in Cash 
Grain and Futures 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade « Chicago Board of Trade 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour , 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Oable Address: ‘*Wotmacs” 











EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED ~~ 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” * “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “BExcellence” in Name and 

















400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. bulk buying organization. forth, Ont., Canada Quality 
(Continued on page 32) 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


“HASTINGS” 


Cable Address 


Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers o0f CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Earnings 
for Year Amount to $1.08 a Share 


MONTREAL—Ogilvie Flour Mills ended Aug. 31, 1949, equal, after pre- 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, has reported a ferred dividends, to $1.08 a share 
net profit of $786,234 for the year compared with $1,285,651 or $1.82 a 

OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Co., LTD. 
Balance Sheet Aug. 31, 1949 


ASSETS 



















































































































Current Assets: 
Cash 841,733.73 
Accounts receivable, less reserve ....--..6.e cee eee wee eennee 2,802,787.33 
Stock of wheat and coarse grains (including purchases for 
account of The Canadian Wheat Board), flour, feeds, 
cereals and bags, as determined and certified by re- 
sponsible officials of the company. Company’s stocks 
valued at cost or under and not above market value 
BE Geis Gate, 1GGR PERSEUS oo osc cee es vvcewsoed ecprcncvace 
Investments: 
Marketable securities ..........eeeeeeues $2,290,646.92 
Shares in and amounts owing by wholly 
Subsidiary Companies (the assets of 
which consist of marketable securities) 
GRATES. oc cacdccocdnveersese $165,000.00 
Amounts owing ........... 358,701.02 


3,774,571.32 





—- 513,701.02 
we *2,804,347.94 
————  §$10,223,440.32 
Other Assets: 
Investments in Subsidiary Companies: 
Shares, less reBerve ....... cece eeecerere 1,104,217.65 
Amounts owing, less reserve ..........+++. 265,023.19 








1,369,240.84 
Other investments and mortgages, less reserve ........... 188,739.79 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax ......+-scseeeeee 171,546.85 


Deferred Charges: 
WROMREE  GROMGOS 20s ope cisace celctcodanccewsehbbevepase tee’ 
Fixed Assets: 
Real estate, developed water powers and mill plants in 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat and 
Edmonton, terminal elevator at Fort William and coun- 
try elevators in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; 
warehouses and branch offices at other points; at 
predecessor company’s net book value of 1924, with ad- 
ditions at cost; motor trucks, office furniture and 
equipment at cost, leSS TeS@rVe .....- 6. ee eee ncceee 17,880,306.86 
Less reserve for depreciation ........5+0eeeeeeeeee 7,669,695.53 
_—_—_—___—_—— 10,210,611.33 
Good-will, trade marks, patent rights, ef. .......6sceeerevee 1.00 


$22,375,841.96 
*Fair market value, $9,824,000.00. 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 


MaMkq LOOM (GOCUTOR) oc cvcciccccncessccvessccsiveccecccrs $ 134,681.72 
Atcounts payable and other current liabilities ............ 1,843,351.54 PF 
Provision for income and other taxes ....-..6sseeeeeeens 130,167.52 
Provision for dividends payable ........6essccseeneeteees 185,000.00 


—————  § 2,293,200.78 

Serial Debentures: 
Series A—2% % due 1961-52 2... cece ccc erence eeeneeeeees 
Series B—2% % due 1951-53 ........ cece eees 


2,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 


5,000,000.00 
ee Preferred Stock: 
Authorized, issued and fully paid— 
20,000 7% cumulative preferred shares of $100.00 each 
Common Stock and Surplus: 
Common stock— 
Authorized, issued and fully paid— 
600,000 shares of no par value ......c eee cere ee eenee 
Ge EUG 6 bbia FC ie'e oe alee ea aT CET corte eee $5,000,000.00 
Earned surplus— 
Balance ‘as per statement attached ..... 


2.000,000.00 


2,500 000.00 


5,582,641.18 
sntininiseniininnes BG BEG 6s6 AB 
Smaicnetes 9S ORE. 664,00 


$22,375,841.96 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 


Earnings from operations before deductions enumerated below. . - $ 1,287,963.10 


Less depreciation on buildings and machinery ........... 694,791.00 
593,172.10 
Add: 
DRS GARNERED kg occ hot ccc ceece bd tedeN bat eseuncenseac $ 308,051.55 
Dividends from wholly owned investment Subsidiary 
IGE — 5 0bnis cd:tii 0b 0 0:8 vb-00 wis 0 0.0 0020. § 6-008 Ke 605% bee 442,000.00 
/ Net profit on investments sold ...........seeceeeececewees 64,024.74 
814,076.29 
: ee 
1,407,248.39 
Deduct: 
Interest on Gebentures 2... cw sc ccc mess ccesertosvesenes 92,657.54 
Provincial and municipal taxes .........06cec cee eeereneee 260,019.01 
Se RS ree COTTE LTTUL ERECT ke 7,090.95 
Remuneration of executive officers ....... 6666s cece e eens 177,529.55 
Remuneration of directors ......... ccc cette eee tewaeeneee 18,716.98 
556,014.03 
851,234.36 
Deduct: 
Provision for estimated imcome tax ..... 6... seceeceeweene 65,000.00 
Net profit for year, carried to statement of earned surplus ... $ 786,234.36 
Statement pursuant to Section 113, The Companies Act, 1934: 
The total remuneration received by officers and directors 
from the Subsidiary Companies amounted to $15,049.96. 
STATEMENT OF EARNED SURPLUS 
Dalemes. at .Aws. 31, 4066 oiicccs cacaedde<. ies ctdidusseeuey cease $ 5,165,194.33 
Deduct: 
Contribution to benefit fund with respect to past service. . 25,000.00 
5,140,194.33 
Add: 
Adjusted refundable excess profits tax, previously carried 
eS GT SS eee eae errr eee 192,614.61 
Adjustment of prior years’ provision for income and excess 
Se a A ae ee re ere to PEPE LEEEE. 203,597.88 
_—_—_— 396,212.49 
5,536,406.82 
: Add: 
Net profit for year, as per profit and loss account.... 786,234.36 
6,322,641.18 
Deduct: 
Dividends for the year ended Aug. 31, 1949— 
On preferred stock .. 1.6... cesses nes ov 140,000.00 
On common Stock ..... b eine obo sist 4 600,000.00 


740,000.00 


Balance as per balance sheet ........veeceevus T) Erect $ 5,582,641.18 
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share the preceding year. The report 
to shareholders pointed out that gross 
earnings from operations were lower 
than a year ago. Investment income, 
dividends from subsidiary investments 
and profits on investments sold were 
also down while provincial and mu- 
nicipal taxes were higher. The report 
said the company’s program of plant 
improvement and modernization is 
now approaching completion and fur- 
ther expenditures of a major nature 
are not contemplated under present 
conditions. 

Flour mill production for the do- 
mestic market was well maintained 
but with rising costs without com- 
pensating factors. Production for ex- 
port was sharply down as exchange 
problems continue to hamper busi- 
ness, Production of cereal and pack- 
aged goods for the domestic market 
increased due to introduction of new 
lines. Various ready-mixes have been 
an outstanding success and are estab- 
lished in popular favor. Good results 
were obtained from expanding sales 
of balanced rations and specialty 
feeds. Elevator operations were rea- 
sonably satisfactory. 


The outlook for the present fiscal 
year is not too bright either in the 
domestic market because of intense 
competition or in the export because 
of unpredictable problems of ex- 
change, tariffs, trade agreements and 
shipping facilities which make the 
outlook too uncertain to forecast. 


A statement of the company’s finan- 
cial position for the fiscal year end- 
ed Aug. 31, 1949, appears elsewhere 
on this page. 


Disappearance 
of Barley 20% 
Above Last Year 


WASHINGTON — With increased 
use of barley for feed the total dis- 
appearance during thé July-Septem- 
ber quarter was the largest since 
1945 and 20% above a year ago, the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration points out in its quarterly 
barley market summary. 

Stocks of barley Oct. 1 totaled only 
248 million bushels, the second small- 
est in seven years of record. As a 
result of the smallest crop since 
1937, domestic supplies of barley for 
the 1949-50 season at 335 million 
bushels were 35 million bushels less 
than for 1948-49. Barley prices at 
the principal markets in October av- 
eraged about 16¢ bu. above the June 
average, reflecting the increased de- 
mand and smaller supplies. 

The 1949 barley crop currently es- 
timated at 234 million bushels is 26% 
smaller than the 1948 crop and 23% 
below the 10-year average. The small 
crop is due to a 17% reduction in 
acreage for harvest and a 11% re- 
duction in the indicated yield per 
acre. The quality of the 1949 crop is 
better than average but not quite as 
good as last year, based on inspected 
receipts at representative central 
western markets. During July, Au- 
gust and September, 91% graded 
No. 3 or better. This compares with 
92% for the same months last year 
and 82% for the 10-year average. Of 
the inspected receipts, 19% graded 
malting, compared with 29% in 1948 
and 30% the 1937-46 average. 


Exports Larger 
Disappearance of barley the first 


three months of the 1949-50 season 
at 90 million bushels was 16 million 
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bushels above the low point of last 
year due to increased use of barley 
for feed and larger exports. While 
disappearance this season was larg- 
er than in the first quarter of the 
three previous years, it was 25 mil- 
lion bushels less than the average for 
1939-47. 

Over 51 milliorf bushels of barley 
were used for feed July through Sep- 
tember this season, an increase of 
12 million bushels over the same pe- 
riod last year. This, however, is well 
below the 1939-47 average of almost 
90 million bushels. 

The use of barley and malt in 
terms of barley for industrial and 
beverage alcohol, as reported by the 


‘Bureau of Internal Revenue, amount- 


ed to 24.6 million bushels during 
July-September this year, as against 
25.2 million last year and 21.3 mil- 
lion bushels the 1939-47 average. Ex- 
ports of barley have been large sinc: 
the ending of the war and totaled 
10.8 million bushels the first threv 
months of this season. Of these, 6.1 
million bushels were exported to Ja- 
pan and 2.5 million to Germany. 

Smaller stocks of barley Oct. 1 re- 
flected small beginning supplies and 
the relatively large disappearaance. 
These compare with 296 million on 
hand a year ago. Farm stocks were 
the smallest Oct. 1 stocks in 11 years 
of record and amounted to only 146 
million bushels or 63 million bushels 
below last year. At terminal eleva- 
tors, however, barley stocks were 
the largest for Oct. 1 in 24 years of 
record and totaled almost 34 million 
bushels. Terminal stocks included 
nearly 10 million bushels of 1949 bar- 
ley under government loan. 

Prices of barley declined less than 
other feed grains in the past year, in- 
fluenced by the small supplies and 
a good domestic and foreign demand. 
Since the low June average of 97¢ 
bu., barley prices have advanced 
around 16¢ bu. at the principal mar- 
kets: Prices of barley on the farm 
averaged $1.07 bu. in October, com- 
pared with 92.8¢ in June, $1.10 in 
October, 1948, and $1.77 in October, 
1947. The average loan rate at the 
farm for 1949 barley is $1.09 bu. At 
Minneapolis No. 2 malting barley av- 
eraged $1.57 bu. in October, an ad- 
vance of 27¢ bu. over June and 2¢ 
higher than October, 1948. 

World production of barley in 1949 
is estimated at 2,280 million bushels 
by the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. This is 4% less than the 
1948 crop of 2,385 .million bushels 
and 3% less than the prewar aver- 
age. Production of barley in Europe 
this season is estimated at 665 mil- 
lion bushels, an increase of 5% over 
last year but is about equal to the 
1935-39 average. Canada’s barley 
crop, estimated at 125 million bush- 
els, is 30 million bushels less than 
the 1948 crop but about 35 million 
more than the prewar average. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


F. J. BARRETT REELECTED 
TO HEAD BUFFALO ALLIEDS 


BUFFALO—tThe Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry of Buffalo re- 
elected F. J. Barrett, Henry & Hen 
ry, Inc., to his third term as presi 
dent at the annual election meetin: 
in the Park Lane Restaurant her: 
Nov. 21. 

Also elected were: Bob Smith, Rus 
sell-Miller Milling Co., vice presi 
dent; George Gesegnet, Jr., flour job 
ber, secretary, and Miss Margare‘ 
Barry, Barry Food Products, treas 
urer. 

Elected to the board of director: 
were: Carl Moore, Standard Brands 
Inc.; Carl Warren, General Mills 
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_ Inc.; John Price, Federal Bakers Sup- 


ply; Albert Neidermeyer, H. & N. 
Supply- Co.; Edward Milsom, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; Emil Budin, Stand- 


ard Milling Co.; Ed Alexander, Henry | 


& Henry; Russell Klas, food broker, 
and Harold Lanz, food broker. 

The association held a discussion on 
the possibility of promoting a Baked 
Food Week in Buffalo after the first 
of the year in cooperation with the 
Buffalo baking industry. It also was 
announced that efforts will be made 
to bring all allied trades representa- 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA . 


F, C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








“CREMQ” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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tives into the association during the 
coming year. ; 

The group will hold its annual din- 
ner dance for members at the Park 
Lane Restaurant Jan. 21. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MINNESOTA ALLIEDS SEE 
COLOR MOVIE ON ORIENT 


MINNEAPOLIS — The _ regular 
monthly meeting of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try was held at the Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club Nov. 25, with 33 members 
present. 

Following dinner and a meeting of 
the association’s board of directors, 
presided over by E. T. LeMire, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
president, the members heard repre- 
sentatives of Northwest Airlines, Inc., 
discuss the present situation in the 
Orient and saw color motion pictures 
of life in the Far East. 

The regional meetings held through- 
out Minnesota during November by 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota, 
with all entertainment following the 
meetings supplied by the allied 
trades group, were termed a success 
by J. M. Long, secretary of the bak- 
ers’ association. The date for the 
allieds’ annual Christmas party was 
set for the St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Dec. 16. 

The association went on record as 
pledging itself to do everything pos- 
sible to increase subscriptions to the 
Bakers of America Program through 
the individual salesman’s intimate 
contact with the baker, and a letter 
from the national Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry was read and 
commended, 


———BREAD 1S .THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CO-OP ADDS STORAGE 


BURLINGTON, OKLA.—Construc- 
tion of a 290,000-bu. elevator for the 
Burlington (Okla.) Cooperative Assn. 
was started recently by Johnson- 
Sampson Co., Salina, Kansas, con- 
tractors. The bins will be of concrete 
construction. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
 §T. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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OCILVIE 





OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 
it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 


Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 


Wheat-Hearts, 


purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, 
and “‘Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


Vita-B Cereal 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 


Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


OF-29NM 











BREAD AND CAKE 


FLOURS 







KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








All Flour is NOT alike. Nor 
can every mill make equally 
good flour if it chooses. Like 
anything else, milling top quality 
flour requires the best of ingredi- 
ents to start and the skill and 
equipment to finish the job with 
perfection. SILK FLOSS and 
SANTA FE TRAIL will meet 
the most exacting test of quality. 
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IMPERIAL 


E ARE friendly folks and we get 

to know our neighbors who grow 
wheat around our country buying sta- 
tions. Here in the midst of the world’s 
biggest wheat area, we can get right 
down to the “grass roots” on wheat qual- 
ity. Each year before harvest our wheat 
buyers survey their neighborhoods and 
thus know just where to buy the choice 
wheats for IMPERIAL and VELVET 
flours. That is the basis for the constant 
good baking values of these famous 
brands. 
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WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING co. 


Duluth, Minines¢ 





Cc. C. FARRINGTON, -< Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














MILLERS OF 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
e WHEAT and RYE bad 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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There is, however, one exception to 
that anticipation. Some government 
purchasing missions will have to be 
retained to deal with countries, such 
as the Argentine and Russia, where 
deals with individual traders are not 
acceptable under the currently op- 
erating monopoly selling arrange- 
ments. One suggestion is that the 
government will list those countries 
to which importers should direct their 
buying efforts. Only those countries 
which are prepared to accept ster- 
ling in payment or which have a bal- 
ance in favor of Britain will be con- 
sidered for the trade. 


Dollar Shortage Hurts U.S. 


This proviso automatically rules 
out the U.S. and Canada for the time 
being. Only the settlement of the 
problem relating to the shortage of 
dollar purchasing power will enable 
trade between Britain and North 
America to attain its prewar volume. 

General import licenses would have 
to be issued by the government limit- 
ing purchases of specified commodi- 
ties to fixed amounts, but each trad- 
er would have to rely on his individ- 
ual efforts to get a share of the busi- 
ness. Offers would be made by ex- 
porters and accepted by importers 
up to the limit of the total purchases 
authorized. Consequently, some form 
of government direction will have to 
be retained because of the complica- 
tions provided by the foreign cur- 
rency situation. It is this factor which 
leads some observers to consider that 
the relaxation of restrictions may be 
limited. to a few feeds in the initial 
stages of decontrol. 

Britain’s greatest need at the mo- 
ment is for protein feeds, and the 
government may decide to retain 
items in this category within a re- 
duced control organization. Adminis- 
tration will undoubtedly be compli- 
cated, although observers are con- 
fident that this fault can be overcome. 
Proteins are needed to balance the 
rapidly increasing supplies. of cereal 
feeds, and importers may be asked 
to concentrate on stepping up imports 
to assist in righting the situation. 
The recently granted cereal increases 
to farmers have been partially nulli- 
fied by the lack of sufficient protein 
feed. 

Some members of the House of 
Commons, in opposition to the gov- 
ernment and representing the Con- 
servative party, have frequently ex- 
pressed the view that British private 
enterprise traders could buy abroad 
more effectively than the govern- 
ment-sponsored bulk buying organi- 
zation. Importers will welcome the 
chance of proving the correctness of 
this contention by their political sup- 
porters. 

There is little doubt that if the 
Conservatives are returned to power 
at the election scheduled to take 
place before next summer, they will 
take even speedier action to return 
trade into private hands. Present in- 
dications, however, point to the So- 
cialists as being the first to take 
definite action. This, it is suggested, 
they are anxious to do before asking 
the electorate to pass judgment on 
their handling of Britain’s economic 
problems since 1945. 

——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE& 


JOINS BOARD OF TRADE 


CHICAGO — David A. Davidson, 
vice president, Gibson Associates, 
Inc., Great Falls, Mont., has been 
elected a member in the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 
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Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
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Although the need for rain is 
stressed in crop reports from winter 
wheat areas, the wheat crop condi- 
tion is described as good in these 
states. 

The latest federal-state crop report 
for Kansas points out that wheat has 
made good growth in most areas but 
needs moisture in the western two- 
thirds of the state as the topsoil .is 
dry. Subsoil moisture is generally 
abundant, but the rank growth of 
wheat is rapidly depleting surface 
moisture. Some yellowing of leaves 
due to dry weather and nitrogen de- 
ficiency is occurring. 

In a few central counties, the Kan- 


sas report continues, much wheat is ._ 


held back by lack of surface mois- 
ture. Orange leaf rust is present in 
many fields, and green bugs are re- 
ported in scattered sections of the 
state. 

The Oklahoma report states that 
the wheat crop is in very good condi- 
tion over the state. However, inade- 
quate moisture has slowed the 
growth of the crop and some drouth 
damage is reported in the west cen- 
tral and northwestern areas. 

The condition of wheat in Nebraska 


Winter Wheat Condition Good, 
But More Moisture Is Needed 


is generally reported very good, but 
the crop needs rain throughout the 
state. The dry, windy weather re- 
cently was unfavorable, the Okla- 
homa report points out, and some tip 
burn and brown spots are develop- 
ing. 

The Cargill, Inc., crop report for 
Nov. 25 states that the winter wheat 
crop in the Southwest is in excellent 
condition. Subsoil moisture is ade- 
quate in all sections, the report 
notes, although topsoil is dry in some 
localities. This situation is not con- 
sidered serious, however, since it en- 
courages root development and re- 
duces the danger of winter killing, 
the Cargill report ads. 

On the West Coast general warm 
raigs were received last week, break- 
ing the drouth which has prevailed 
since early spring. Subsoil moisture 
in Oregon, Washington and northern 
Idaho is still greatly deficient, ac- 
cording to the Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co. weekly letter, but the fall- 


sown wheat now has sufficient mois- ~ 


ture for winter growth. Generally the 
outlook is materially improved, and 
with timely spring precipitation, a 
normal crop can be raised, the re- 
port adds. 





Export Flour Sales Limited; 
European Interest Lacking 


Export flour sales were very slow 
during the past week. European in- 
terest was totally lacking, and Latin 
American sales were reduced. The 
Thanksgiving holiday was a factor in 
the limited amount of business, but 
in general demand was so slow 
among regular importing customers 
that total business last week was 
very mediocre. 

The weekly government report on 
sales of subsidized flour to members 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment credits The Netherlands and 
colonies with an additional 50,000 
sacks flour, indicating that purchases 
for the East Indies in recent weeks 
total around 100,000 sacks, ; 

The U.K. was a buyer of 60,324 
sacks, reflecting the buying done by 
Jamaica as reported in ‘these col- 
umns last week. Other buyers on 
the Continent include a_ holdover 


amount of 37,000 sacks to Norway, 
2,063 sacks to Portugal and 5,702 
sacks to Saudi, Arabia. 

In Latin America Cuba bought only 
20,563 sacks, Dominican Republic 
250 sacks, Ecuador 5,195 sacks, El 
Salvador 5,773 sacks, Guatemala 25,- 
616 sacks, Nicaragua 142 sacks, Pan- 
ama 3,078 sacks and Venezuela 7,102 
sacks. Haiti, a new member of the 
pact, has not reported any purchases 
as yet. 

Puerto Rico also bought a small 
additional quantity of flour last week. 
Guatemalan officials are in the proc- 
ess of approving or rejecting sam- 
ples of flour brands submitted by 
U.S. mills. The government is re- 
ported to be interested only in flour 
which will not compete with the 
types milled by plants in that coun- 
try, so for that reason sources of 
supply in this country are being nar- 
rowed. 





ECA Declines 





(Continued from page 9) 

This means that Italy might decline 
to accept all of its guaranteed wheat 
purchases at the floor price of $1.50 
bu. on grounds it did not have the 
funds available—the funds having 
been earmarked at ECA for other 
purposes. Under those conditions, if 
the exporting nations raised the issue 
before the wheat council and ECA 
were asked to render an opinion, it is 
forecast that ECA would stand by 
an original allocation of its funds 
if they had been set apart for the 
purchase of industrial or other goods 
and services. 


Wheat Pact Test Seen 


Such a condition would put the 
wheat pact to a severe test of faith. 
US. critics of the wheat agreement 


originally saw it as a one-way street 
protecting the foreign importers 
against prices above the maximum 
of the agreement. They predicted 
that, when requirements fell below 
the guaranteed purchase level or 
prices dropped below the floor price 
of the agreement, foreign buyers 
would take advantage of the escape 
clause features of the pact and de- 
cline to accept their guaranteed pur- 
chases. Italy may provide that test. 

Meanwhile, for the first time, ECA 
officials register doubt that the ex- 
port wheat target of 400 million bush- 
els for this crop year will be reached. 
This conclusion is made on the basis 
of the outlook in ECA nations and 
does not involve consideration of such 
other collateral transactions as the 
Indian-U.S. wheat barter deal. This 
latter matter is now beclouded by 
price considerations within India. It 
is also said to involve an effort on 
the part of the Indian government to 
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NEW NABISCO PLANT—The illustration above shows an interior view 
of the new Houston Bakery of the National Biscuit Co., which was 
recently opened officially.-with an open house attended by top Nabisco 
officials and others. Cookies and crackers are taken through the long 
ovens on steel bands, and are shown in the foreground emerging from 
the ovens ready for a conveyor trip to the packing department. There are 
11 acres of floor space in the plant. 





use the barter deal as a lever to 
bring Pakistan and Australia into 
line on sales to India. 

While the bread grain situation in 
western Europe has improved sub- 
stantially, there has been a _ sus- 
tained demand for coarse grains and 
feed materials. Further substantial 
shipments of corn are to be expected. 
Although the total expgrt movement 
will be large, it will still be only a 
small part of the huge corn supply 
that the U.S. holds. Corn exports 
are expected to exceed earlier esti- 
mates by a substantial margin. 

Exports of soybeans are unlikely 
to attain the total reached last year. 


In the fiscal year July 1, 1948-June 


30, 1949, USDA exported approxi- 
mately 9.5 million bushels of soy- 
beans, including shipments to Japan. 
Japanese bean requirements for this 
year will be filled from Manchurian 
sources, army officials stated here 
recently. Government officials doubt 
that all soybean exports from the 
U.S. this year will reach the total 
of government and private trade ex- 
ports of a year earlier. 

The immediate bean export outlook 
is somewhat brighter than the long 
range view, however. France is ex- 
pected to be in the market shortly 
through ECA financing for 30 to 45 
tons of soybean cake or meal. Like- 
wise, a substantial western German 
procurement of soybeans is expected 
soon. ECA sources say that the 
French oil position is comfortable. 
Consequently, France’s béan require- 
ments will be filled in terms of meal 
rather than as beans. 


Price Supports Important 

The price impact of a diminishing 
ECA market for wheat is likely to 
be deadened by the domestic price 
policies in the U.S., as expressed in 
the price support program. World 
prices should stabilize around the 
U.S. price support level since most 
of these foreign nations will have 
to come to the U.S. for part of their 
wheat requirements. Other exporter 
nations are unlikely to make wheat 
price concessions below the US. 
price support level since they are 
temporarily under the U.S. price sup- 
port umbrella. 

USDA price policy appears firm 
now as expressed in offers under the 


wheat agreement and domestic sales 
policy in regard to its flax stocks. 
Recent sales of flax at $3.65 bu., 
basis U.S. ports, to ECA countries 
represented only limited sales through 
the subsidy under Title 32 funds. 
This sales price is no-longer available, 
USDA officials say, since the agency 
does not intend to enter a price war 
with other flax sellers. Sales of flax- 
seed to ECA nations or to others 
may be made by private exporters 
through open market purchases of 
flaxseed.. USDA attorneys have con- 
strued the 1949 farm act as barring 
the use of Title 32 funds to subsidize 
flaxseed exports. USDA plans to dis- 
pose of its stocks of flaxseed to“U.S. 
crushers at its cost price, plus 5%, 
plus accrued charges. 

Recent increases in the U.S. wheat 
agreement subsidy are said to have 
been made primarily to put the mill- 
ing industry into a better competi- 
tive position with Canadian and Aus- 
tralian mills and do not reflect a 
weakening of the USDA price policy 
regarding sales under the wheat 
agreement, ~” 

On th@ Other hand, foreign buyers 
with wheat procurement commit- 
ments to the U.S. running as high 
as 400,000 tons are showing no great 
speed in making purchases here. 
They evidently expect more favor- 
able terms later. Foreign buyers that 
are signatories to the wheat pact are 
only required to buy wheat at the 
floor price of the agreement, or $1.50 
bu. this year. To the extent that 
foreign requirements can be deferred 
until the close of the crop year and 
the U.S. is forced to put wheat to 
them under the wheat pact as the 
crop year closes—if the U.S. wishes 
to fill its export quota—the foreign 
buyers may be able to drive down the 
U.S. sales price to the wheat agree- 
ment floor. The greatly improved 
supply conditions in western Europe 
will abet the buyers who now appear 
planning to outwait Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. with its maximum price de- 
mand for U.S. wheat. 

With ECA funds available at the 
close of the crop year and with un- 
filled guaranteed purchases from: the 
US., the great advantages of the 
wheat agreement might be seriously 
questioned if the foreign buyer de- 
clined to use ECA funds except at the 
floor price of the wheat pact. 
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SEPTEMBER FLOUR OUTPUT UP 
2% OVER AUGUST PRODUCTION 





Census Bureau Estimate Shows September, 1949, Total of 
20,357,000 Sacks Is 14% Below Production for 
Same Month of 1948 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during Septem- 
ber is reported by the Bureau of the 
Census as 20,357,000 sacks, a gain of 
2% over the August total of 19,957,- 
000 sacks. 

The Census Bureau said in its an- 
nouncement that this is the first time 
since 1943 that September produc- 
tion was above that for August. 

Despite the September increase, 
production was 14% less than the 
23,619,000 sacks produced during the 
same month of 1948. The bureau esti- 
mates running time during Septem- 
ber at an average of 70.2% capacity. 

Wheat grindings during September 
were estimated at 47,541,000 bu. com- 
pared with 46,561,000 bu. for August. 
Output of wheat offal was 413,639 
tons, a gain of 8,568 tons from Au- 
gust. 

Kansas continued to hold its first 
place ranking with a total produc- 
tion for September of 3.1 million 
sacks which was 4.4% above the 
state’s August total of 2.97 million 





SEPTEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for September, 1949, with comparisons, as 
reported by the Bureau of Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce (in sacks, 000's 
omitted): 


Sept., Aug., Monthly aver. 

State 1949 1949 1948 1947 
California .... 398 412 333 405 
Colorado ..... 319 401 462 457 
Illinois ....... 1,096 992 1,183 1,193 
Indiana ...... 302 328 346 371 
Kansas ....... 3,100 2,970 4,267 4,344 
Michigan ..... 370 413 386 371 
Minnesota .... 2,529 2,444 2,588 3,340 
Missouri ...... 1,727 1,724 2,208 2,281 
Montana ..... 256 264 301 355 
Nebraska .... 481 509 666 710 
New York .... 2,666 2,506 2,615 2,706 
No. Dakota... 259 261 275 397 
QED. ckecvdices 906 802 800 762 
Oklahoma .... 980 925 1,096 1,192 
Oregon ....... 395 498 491 618 
TOMRR .cscccces 1,270 1,159 1,634 1,801 
UROR.. cevieceee 311 352 309 308 
Washington .. 824 864 983 1,053 
Wisconsin .... 236 221 210 207 


3 
Other states . 1,932 1,922 2,215 2,587 





Total 02.005 20,357 19,957 23,268 25,458 


Data for 1947 and 1948 represent actual 
production as reported by all commercial 
mills regardless of size; those for 1949 are 
estimated, based on reports from mills with 
a daily capacity of over 400 sacks. Bsti- 
mates are shown only for states in which 
the mills reporting each month accounted 
for more than 90% of the total produc- 
tion during the year ended Dec. 31, 1948. 


sacks. The September total, however, 
was about 27% under the monthly 
average of 4.26 million sacks. 

Production in New York state to- 
taled 2.6 million sacks to give that 
state second place. The September 
output in New York was 6.3% above 
the August total of 2.5 million sacks 
and an equal percentage increase 
from the 1948 monthly average of 
2.5 million sacks. 

Minnesota mills showed a gain of 
3% in September production as com- 
pared with the August, 1949, total. 
The total for that state during Sep- 
tember was estimated at 2.53 million 
sacks, compared with 2.4 million for 
August and 2.58 million for the 1948 
monthly average. 

Flour production by Missouri mills 
totaled 1,727,000 sacks, a slight in- 
crease from the August total of 1,- 
724,000 sacks, but 22% below the 
1948 monthly average of 2,208,000 
sacks. 

Texas mills showed a gain of 9.5% 
in production during September, com- 
pared with the previous month, Tex- 
as September output was shown at 
1.27 million sacks; August output was 
1.16 million sacks and the 1948 
monthly average for that state was 
1.63 million sacks. 

Production in Oklahoma was up 
6% in September, compared with the 
August figure. The state’s Septem- 
ber total was 980,000 sacks, against 
925,000 for August and a 1948 month- 
ly average of 1,096,000 sacks. 

The figures reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census represent the 
output of all commercial flour mills 
in the U.S. The bureau announce- 
ment stated that about 96% of the 
totals are reported by the 400 larz- 
est mills, and the balance estimated. 
The estimated portion of the total 
is derived from an annual produc- 
tion survey of the smaller mills, it 
was explained. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOUIS A. KING TALKS 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Louis A. 
King, Jr., American Institute of Bak- 











CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S. as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the U.S. 


Department of Commerce: 


-—-Production— 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 

Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 

. 1949§— 

September ..... 47,641 20,357 413,639 
August ......... 46,561 19,957 406,071 
GO ccedccswess 44,222 18,994 380,597 
SURO is cor ecerce 46,344 20,116 390,721 
BOO. ods cvesiceses 39,990 17,333 337,890 
ABUT ci ccdveccss 39,581 17,187 333,615 
ere 46,910 20,391 392,149 
February ...... 45,779 19,969 381,285 
January ....... 51,816 22,620 429,293 

1948— 

December ...... 51,986 22,695 431,000 
November ...... 52,892 23,099 438,000 
October ........ 55,891 24,380 466,000 
September ..... 54,291 23.619 455,000 
August ....ses- 57,907 25,171 482,000 
TUES hod aiccgvves 56,202 24,403 471,000 


Daily Wheat 

24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction Ib. of Ib. of extrac- 
flourt as % wheat offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacityt of flour of flour (%) 
1,160 70.2 140.1 40.6 71.4 
1,163 63.5 140.0 40.6 71.4 
1,164 65.3 139.7 40.1 71.6 
1,170 66.1 138.2 38.8 72.3 
1,171 59.2 138.4 39.0 72.2 
1,174 56.3 138.2 38.8 72.4 
1,178 64.1 138.0 38.5 72.4 
1,172 74.1 137.5 38.2 72.7 
1,174 74.1 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,170 74.6 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,171 82.2 137.4 37.9 72.8 
1,173 79.9 137.5 38.2 72.7 
1,182 79.9 137.9 38.5 72.5 
1,184 81.8 138.0 38.3 72.4 
1,187 79.1 138.2 338.6 72.4 


Data represent production of all commercial mills. Data for 1949 include estimates for 


mills not reporting on a monthly basis. 


*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 

tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
canvassed annually is assumed to be constant at the December, 1948, total of 130,112 sacks 
for each month of 1948 and subsequent months. 

tCapacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 

Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 

$Estimating factors were revised in July, 1949, to conform with 1948 annual reports 
from all known mills. Previous 1949 and 1948 figures in this table have been revised, Figures 
prior to Jifie, 1949, as published in the August, 1949, release were incorrectly shown on the 


unrevised basis. 






THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ing, Chicago, addressed a group of 
public health sanitarians and engi- 
neers at the Topeka Field Training 
Center here Nov. 10. Mr. King pre- 
sented a general discussion of the 
sanitation problems which confront 
bakers. He outlined the features of a 
good plant sanitation program and 
described the techniques recommend- 
ed to the industry for proper main- 
tenance. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
UP 15% IN SEPTEMBER 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion by U.S. mills during September, 
1949, totaled 192,000 sacks, an in- 
crease of 15% over the August total 
of 167,000 sacks. The Census Bureau 
said that the monthly average pro- 
duction during 1948 was 182,000 
sacks. 

Rye grindings totaled 423,000 bu., 
compared with 357,000 bu. dufing 
August. 

Detailed statistics on rye flour pro- 
duction are contained in the following 
table, prepared by the Census Bureau: 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour in the U.S, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.8. Department of Commerce: 





Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1949—. 7000's omitted— 
September ..... 423 192 2,238 
August ........ 376 167 2,081 
IDF cccicccccoewe 357 160 1,956 
TUNE orcccccses 375 170 1,879 
BEEF. cccccccccs 312 141 1,650 
APTI .ccccccees 307 138 1,575 
March .....++. 388 174 2,061 
February ...... 403 184 1,980 
January ....... 379 166 2,230 
1948— 
December ..... 395 174 2,207 
November ..... 396 172 2,372 
October ....... 427 185 2,690 
September ..... 309 129 2,234 
August ....... 410 179 2,313 
TAY ccccscceve 332 146 2,051 
TOMO cccccecice 377 167 2,138 
MOT. cccvcccesos 326 143 2,024 
BRTM cicecscece 440 201 2,164 
March ........ 423 196 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
January ....... 348 154 2,012 
Total, 1948 4,671 3,072 26,447 
| Pe 198 1,856 23,528 
ae 6,725 2,489 33,925 
SDES: ccc ves 4,431 2,004 21,364 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL HOLDINGS OF FLOUR 
SHOW GAINS IN QUARTER 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census reported that for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1949, wheat 
flour stocks held by mills totaled 
4,757,000 sacks, an increase of 251,- 
000 sacks from the total held by 
mills at the end of the second quar- 
ter. 

Rye flour stocks held by mills at 
the end of the same quarter—July- 
September—totaled 78,000 sacks, an 
increase of 59% over the 49,000 sacks 
held June 30. 

Wheat and rye flour stocks held 
by mills at the end of the third quar- 
ter, with comparisons, are shown in 
the following table: 

UNITED STATES FLOUR STOCKS BY 

QUARTERS 


The following table shows the stock of 
wheat flour and rye flour in the U.S. by 
quarters as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
(in thousand sacks): 


Wheat Rye 

Quarter ended flour* flourt 
Sept. 30, 1949 .......... . 78 
Jume 30, 1949 .......... " 49 
March 31, 1949 > 67 
Dec. 31, 1948 .......... 74 
Sept. 30, 1948 ... és 78 
June 30, 1948 ... 100 
March 31, 1948 . 98 
Dec. 31, 1947 .......... 107 
Sept. 30, 1947 .......... 103 
June 30, 1947 .......... 61 
March 31, 1947 74 





*Data through the quarter ended June 30, 
1947, represent actual inventories of al! 
mills. regardless of size; data for subsequent 
quarters are estimated, based on reports 
from mills with a daily capacity of 401 
sacks or more. 

tData for all quarters represent actual 
inventories of all milis reporting. 


AIB’s Scientific 
Advisory Committee 
Meets in Chicago 


CHICAGO—Members of the scien- 
tific advisory committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking met at the 
University Club here Nov. 21. Prob- 
lems pertinent to the laboratories and 
the sanitation department of the AIB 
were considered. The meeting was 
called primarily to discuss the future 
program of the institute staff. 

Howard O. Hunter, executive vice 
president of the institute, opened the 
meeting and reported on the progress 
of the new building. Dr. William B. 
Bradley was elected chairman of the 
committee. AIB staff members re- 
ported .on the activities and prob- 
lems of the sanitation department, 
general policy concerning the activi- 
ties of the laboratories and labora- 
tory investigations proposed, to be 
initiated either immediately or upon 
the completion of the new building. 
Dr. Bradley led an open discussion of 
these problems with the members of 
the committee. 

Specific recommendations approved 
by formal action of the committee 
concerned a proposed survey of the 
nutritive value of bakers’ cakes, 
cookies and sweet yeast-raised goods. 
Recommendations were also made on 
staling investigations being conduct- 
ed under a grant from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Committee members present at the 
meeting were: C. H. Bailey, W. B. 
Bradley, Gaston Dalby, C. A. Elve- 
hjem, Louis W. Haas, AC. Ivy, H.F. 
Longenecker, Oscar Skovholt and 
R. R. Williams. The following guests 
attended the meeting: Louis E. Cas- 
ter, Howard O. Hunter, E. L. Holmes 
and D. F. Meisner. 

The scientific advisory committee 
was establiShed in 1944 by the AIB 
board of directors and has, from 
time to time advised the institute 
staff on scientific problems. 








BURLAP DRESS — Mary Russell, 
daughter of Edward Russell, left, 
president of the Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Co., Minneapolis, is shown above 
with a dress she designed and made 
of heavyweight Angus burlap ob- 
tained from the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Donald B. Simmons, Bemis represen- 
tative, is shown at the right. Miss 
Russell’s creation was inspired by 
burlap dresses recently designed by 
Jacques Fath, famous French de- 
signer, and attracted much attention 
from her sorority sisters on the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota campus be- 
cause of its economy and wearability. 
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CHRISTMAS DISPLAY PLANNED 
BY FUCHS 


MIAMI—Each year thousands of 
visitors come to South Miami to view 
the elaborate decorations put up by 
Fuchs Baking Co. This year it is ex- 
pected that the 40,000 figure of last 
year will be broken. For almost a 
year Charles M. Schwartz, advertis- 
ing manager of the company, has 
been working on plans for the 1949 
Christmas decorations, and has come 
through with something outstanding. 
The motif is a church interior, with 
life-size figures used in the Nativity 
scene. “Stained glass’ windows were 
imported from Belfast, Ireland. A 
Hammond organ will be played night- 
ly between 8 and 10 p.m. starting 
Dec. 17 and running through Jan. 2. 
On Christmas eve a massed choir of 
150 voices from local churches will 
give a concert of Christmas hymns 
and carols. Picture postcards bearing 
the scene will be given away. The 
bakery is located on one of the main 
highways and provides plenty of 
parking space. 

AE ALERT IATE AEE SE ACUTE AP SN I 


HANSCOM OPERATIONS 
UNHAMPERED BY STRIKE 


NEW YORK—A strike of 16 truck 
drivers at the Long Island City plant 
of the Hanscom Baking Corp. begun 
Nov. 21 has failed to hamper opera- 
tions, Maurice K. Gottfried, presi- 
dent of the company, reported. 

The men seek a $5 increase in the 
present weekly wage of $58. The com- 
pany offered a $2 increase which 
would have been on a par with other 
bakeries in the area, Mr. Gottfried 
said. 

However, the striking drivers have 
been replaced by new operators, em- 
ployed on a permanent basis and the 
company has stabilized its deliveries. 
The 350 production and 475 sales em- 
ployees in the company’s 78 retail 
stores crossed the picket lines estab- 
lished by the drivers, the company 
reported, and no meetings for media- 
tion were planned. 
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INDUSTRIAL ABRASIVES 
MADE FROM. CORN COBS 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—The Wolf 
Company, manufacturer of milling 
machinery and equipment, has pio- 
neered and developed a complete 
processing plant and material flow 
for producing industrial abrasives 
from corn cobs. 

Manufacturers of many kinds of 
metal products requiring a super- 
fine glossy finish have found that 
finely ground corn cob meal is an 
ideal polishing agent. Wolf engineers 
state also that glassware and optical 
goods manufacturers are using a very 
fine particle size corn cob abrasive 
for polishing many products of glass 
and lenses where the polishing agent 
must be a “soft” abrasive which 
leaves no trace of its use. 

The abrasive material is handled 
with air blast equipment, similar to 
sand-blasting. The technique has 
been tested also in cleaning large 
electric generating equipment and 
substantial savings in -cost of ma- 
terials and labor are claimed for it 
in this use. 

The machinery recommended by 
Wolf engineers includes an inexpen- 
sive crusher which acts as a pre- 
break, followed by other reduction 
machinery including roller mills. 
After each reduction the stock is 
flowed to one of the four sections 
of a Wolf free-swinging sifter. Suit- 








able dehydrating equipment is used 
to maintain the proper moisture con- 
tent of the cob meal abrasive during 
processing as well as packaging the 
product. 

A new Wolf corn cob processing 
plant is now nearing completion at 
Pandora, Ohio. It is being built by 
the Wolf Company for the Pandora 
Processing Co. The capacity will be 
one ton per hour of finished products. 
The new plant will be put in produc- 
tion shortly after the beginning of 
the new year. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WEEVILY WHEAT A TOPIC 
FOR CHEMISTS’ MEETING 


WICHITA—Jess B. Smith, presi- 
dent, Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., will be the principal speaker at 
a meeting of the Pioneer Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held Dec. 10 at the 
Allis Hotel. Mr. Smith’s topic will 
be “The Facts with Respect to Wee- 
vil Infestation in Kansas Wheat.” 

Mr. Smith’s address will follow a 
business session of the district or- 
ganization, at which time officers for 
1950 will be elected. The meeting is 
scheduled to begin at 9:30 a.m. 

A group luncheon will be held at 
the hotel. Dr. Vern L. Pauley, Wich- 
ita, Kansas, will show a 16-millimeter 
color film of a big game hunting trip. 

John W. Giertz, Kansas Milling 
Co., and Dr. Luther L. Lyon, Univer- 
sity of Wichita, chairmen of the sec- 
tion’s farinograph and amylograph 
committees, respectively, will present 
reports of the activities of. their 
groups as a final number on the pro- 
gram. 

An informal gathering and com- 
mittee meetings have been scheduled 
for the evening of Dec. 9 at the Allis 
Hotel. 
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B. F. TEGARDEN JOINS 
C. J. PATTERSON STAFF 


KANSAS CITY—B. F. Tegarden 
has been appointed production serv- 
ice representative for the C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City, it has been 
announced by R. W. Selman, vice 
president and director of the Patter- 
son service organization. Mr. Tegar- 
den began working in a bakery while 
still in school, and after completing 
his education, soon worked up to the 
position of superintendent and later 
manager of the Kroger plant at 
Springfield, Mo. For the past five 
years he has been a principal and 
shop superintendent of the Sally Ann 
Bakery, Grand Junction, Colo. Mr. 
Tegarden, his wife and 13-year-old 
daughter plan to make their home 
in Kansas City. 

— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY S. CROSBY TALKS 
TO MILLING ENGINEERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Henry S. Crosby, 
vice president and director of plant 
engineering, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was guest speaker at a 
meeting of the Milling Engineers 
Club, University of Minnesota at a 
recent meeting of the organization. 

In his address Mr. Crosby described 
the design and construction of his 
company’s new flour mill at Los An- 
geles. He pointed out that very few 
flour mills have been built in the 
U.S. during the past 25 years and 
emphasized the need for a critical 
examination of present design meth- 
ods. 

At the conclusion of his prepared 
address, Mr. Crosby entered into an 
informal discussion of flour mill and 
mill machinery design with the mem- 
bers of the club. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt gifts 








re cago Kans. aoe St. Louis Buffalo 
os iva c 3 aee 84s ohwbs -@7.25 $6. eee. “90 $...@. $...@... $7.45@7.55 
Spring top patent ............... Sees 01 -@. Se Ss ee mind wae 
Spring. high gluten .............. Juda ce 5.85 @6. 06 ...@... --@... 6,20@6.39 
Spring short ..... oe ee yt tty: we ee --@6.80 ...@... 
Spring standard ... 56.50@5.86 6.55@5.75 ...@... --@5.65 5.85@5.95 
Spring first clear .............5.. 4.80@5.31 4.95@5.45 ...@... --@5.05 5.35@5.45 
Hard winter family .............. tant was ie LA 6.15 @6.85 --@6.956 ...@... 
Hard winter short .............. 5.45 @5.75 .@ -+- 6.30@5.40 - +» @5.60 ocoMe aes 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.35 @5.55 --@... 6.15@6.20 --@5.40 5.85@5.90 
Hard winter first clear .......... ~++@4.25 --@... 3.256@3.65 +» @4.25 6.55@5.60 
Soft winter family ............... -@. --@... ry Fee --@6.00 ...@... 
Soft winter short patent ........ 5. 95@6. 65 --@... 6.60@6.80 --@6.10 5.55@5.60 
Soft winter standard ........... 4.90@6.40 --@... PA ryt 08 ase dette vee 
Soft winter straight ............ Pt. ae «-@... 5.10@5.25 --@5.00 5.35@5.40 
Soft winter first clear ........... 5.25@5.85 velises ee Oe --@4,15 4,25@4.30 
Rye flour, white ...............- 4.00@4.10 4,00@4.25 +. Weer -»-@4.65 4.75 @4.80 
eS reer ey err 3.00@3.50 2.90@3.65 7 ee --@3.55 3.65@3.70 
SG, OG, DURE .. 6 acic's ccs cians @5.86 5.65@5.70 cee 6 .»@6.25 -.-@6.21 
New: York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
a RPS EST Nee a * $...@7.55 $7.30@7.60 $...@ ... $7.16@7.45 $...@... 
Spring high gluten 6.35@6.50 6.60@6.70 6.42@6.57 6.29@6.55 . leer 
Spring short ............ ---@... 6.35@6.45 6.27@6.42 6.02@6.35 ...@... 
Spring standard ........ 6.05@6.20 6.25@6.35 6.07@6.22 5.90@6.25 HS Ae 
Spring first clear ..........+.0065 5.40@5.60 5.90@6.05 5.47@6.67 5.55@5.81 ...@... 
Hard winter short .............6. 6.00@6.30 6.35@6.45 6.22@6.42 5.86@5.93 ...@... 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.70@5.90 5.80@5.90 5.82@5.97 5.66@5.73 _...@... 
Soft winter family .............. oh: o++@... %7.64@7.57 oe CE ae ree She 
Soft winter straight ............. 4.90@5.50 ...@... 4.87@5.62 50M as ste wae 
Soft winter standard ........... «+-@... 4.756@6.00 ...@... Sine bare Fo 
ek. Me, Op pe a'ds Ca gine. 48 0.0 4.45@4.60 4.60@4.70 .-@. 4.55@4.60 ...@... 
pe * Beer GAT. sai pee thal okie eee are .@. 3.80@4.10 ...@... 
Drum, .Sret., PRE ~ cc vecsicecvecs 6.20@6.30 -@. 22 @ 2 .-@6.20 a. AF 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ... $...@6.95 $...@.. Spring top patent ... +. ee $11.20@11.40 
Bluestem ........ - +. @6.02 Spring second patent . -@10.60 10.70@10.90 
Bakery grades ... --@6.06 ... agen Spring first clear ... @ 9.50 ‘oem, O53 
PO. bendact sss «+» @5.87 as ses Spring exports§ ..... -@14.30 ..@ 


Ontario soft 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. §280-lb. cottons. 


winters 7.80@ 8.50 


--@ 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 























WHEAT 
-_—Minneapolis—— ——_——_--_Chicago——_—-- ———— Kansas City — 
Dec. May July Dec Mar. May July Dec. Mar. May July 
Nov. 21 .. 223 216% 210% 213% 215% 212% 193% 217% 216% 210% 189% 
Nov. 22 .. 222% 217% 210% 214% 216% 213% 194 217% 217 210% 189% 
Nov. 23 .. 221% 216% 209% 214% 215% 211% 192% 215% 216% 208% 188% 
Nov. 24 .. — HOLIDAY 
Nov. 25 .. 222% 217 210% 216 217 212% 194% 217% 216% 209% 189% 
Nov. 26 .. 222 217% 211 216% 218% 213% 194% 217% 216% 210% 189% 
7--CORN— r RYE ~ 7 ATS ~ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 21 . 126 129% 133% 140% 145% 149% 137% 138% 75 69% 67% 63% 
Nov. 22 . 128% 130% 132 139% 147% 150% 135% 137% 75 69% 67% 63% 
Nov. 23 . 127% 129% 131% 138% 146% 149% 135% 137 75 69% 67% 63% 
Nov. 24 . HOLIDAY 
Nov. 25 . 128% 131 134 141% 147% 150% 137% 139% 75% 69% 68% 64% 
Nov. 26 . 129% 131% 137% 144% 150% 154% 139% 141% 76% 70% 69% 65% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Nov. 





Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
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Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
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Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 





19, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





——-Wheat— -—Corn— -——Oats—. -—Rye—— --Barley— 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

3. mee 8,995 2,111 107 129 228 4 193 22 

° 5, sea 2,232 1,888 2.808 2,062 173 172 2,507 897 

68 324 519 -» 2,397 4 : bie 247 122 

2 3,839 7,724 8,966 1,075 2,021 2,619 612 876 800 

ee Py he es ee -. 2,889 se iv 4" 

- 18,091 22,945 2,184 2,143 2,726 1,186 553 379 9,781 1,764 

. 24,543 “3 1 e° 34 oe to o* ow “0 

P 9,043 9,470 245 71 178 143 12 10 17 22 

. 2,775 3,423 175 Tt oie » 6 os és se ; 

- 13,878 12,621 ee e* oe se 2 24 2 

‘ 2,983 1,379 1,027 1,107 398 189 43 134 - és 

33,131 34,625 2,981 791 178 71 223 235 54 98 

335 592 1,165 955 400 44 a6 2,916 2,960 

‘ 7,129 65,858 3,205 132 5,496 1,976 1,700 2,478 10,451 7,471 

‘ 909 540 663 410 62 3 ‘ vs ap + 

a 1,741 ae 4 be 8 pe 

17,004 5,328 993 728 416 200 56 31 90 

‘ 302 812 189 as 38 - + > 

é 2,300 1,617 716 698 4 527 356 56 54 345 

. 1,718 1,205 377 423 558 166 58 1 41 81 

. 5,264 5,571 1,259 457 672 632 es 6 35 30 

j 7,206 5,887 1,846 1,679 1,363 660 14 52 30 23 
- 12,674 7,615 bs oe oe és % we 35 

° ov 5A6 on oe ye 

p 298 873 443 121 

. 206,281 145,793 38,195 23,465 19,188 10,237 8,749 4,219 27,609 14,879 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100 Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran ....... 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran .. 
Standard midds.* .. 
Flour midds.+ 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto 


tWinnipeg .. 
tGray aut 


*Brown shorts. 


Chicago 
$45.50@47.00 


48.00 @ 48.50 
-. @49.00 
, + @49.00 


Buffalo 


$49.50@50.00 
51.50 @52.00 
«+++. @49.00 
52.00@53.00 


ne bran 
$. 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


$....@43.00 $....@ 


11 @ 1+ 40.00@ 40.50 
+o@ cose Te. Were 

.- @45.00 Te aes 

- @ 46.50 42.75 @43.25 

@ 47.50 6s00@ vas 
Philadelphia Boston 
$....@56.00 - «@57.00 

- @56.00 --@58.00 

@. ows Sew sie 

. /@60. 00 - » @66.50 

Shorts 

. - @57.00 ---»@61.00 
- @51.00 .-@65.00 


{Fort William basis. 


St. Louis 
Tr OVS 


-@. 
45.75 @ 45.25 
.@. 
47.50 @ 48.25 
ve , 


Ft. Worth 
Dae 
47.00 @ 48.00 
51.50@52.50 
Te oe 


Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$54.10@55.00 Os cep ces: 
55.00 @55.60 SS FP 
57.00@ 57.10 vr leer 
58.10 @59.00 SS 

Midalings 


$. 


@ 65.00 






























































































J. H. Rathbone, president of the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was a visitor on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade last week. 

. 

J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York flour distributor, 
combined Thanksgiving dinner in 
Philadelphia with a trip through 
Pennsylvania during which he called 
on mill connections. Ernest Buchow, 
the other partner in the company, 
plans an upstate trip the first part of 
December. 

S 


Glenn Baum, sales representative 
for the Percy Kent Bag Co., Okla- 
homa City, Mrs. Baum and their two 
sons were Thanksgiving visitors at 
the home of his parents, P. H, Baum, 
vice president and director of sales 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. Baum. 

a 


Fred L. Merrill, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Great Bend, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Merrill announced the birth 
of a daughter, Melanie Ann, Nov. 16. 
Mr. Merrill is a son of Elmo F. Mer- 
rill, treasurer and general manager, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

e 


The New York flour selling team 
of J. H. Blake, Sr., and Jr., spent the 
long Thanksgiving holiday in Childs, 
Md., at the family homestead. 

& 


Harry Bailey, sales manager of du- 
rum and rye flour sales in Chicago 
for General Mills, Inc., was a re- 
cent New York visitor. 


e 

Henry D. Pahl, president Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, has been named 
1950 captain of the Maumee River 
Yacht Club’s Comet Fleet, No. 15. 
He enjoys sailing with his son, an- 
other enthusiast in the sport. 

* 

F. A. Owens, retiring Chicago dis- 
trict manager for International Mill- 
ing Co., was honored at a luncheon 
Nov, 22 by a group of friends among 
Chicago bakers and allied men. He 
was presented with a pair of cuff 
links. Mr. and Mrs. Owens plan to 
leave for California after Christmas 
and will be gone several months. They 
will continue to reside at Evanston, 
Tl. 

o 


C. OC. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, underwent a major opera- 
tion in a hospital there recently. His 
condition is reported satisfactory. 


* 

Owen Wimberly, vice president and 
manager of the Okeene branch of the 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Wimberly, was a re- 
cent caller at the Oklahoma City 
headquarters of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Assn. 

e 


John W. Linden, sales director, Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, is spending his vacation in Iowa 
and Nebraska. 

2 


A. Z. Kouri, assistant sales execu- 
tive, grocery products sales depart- 
ment, General Mills,:Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, was a recent visitor at the com- 


pany’s southwestern division head- 
quarters in Oklahoma City. 


William M. Wolfarth, president of 
Cushman Baking Co., Miami, Fila., 
was top man in the election for city 
commissioners and automatically be- 
comes mayor of the city of Miami. 
Mr. Wolfarth went to Miami 15 years 
ago and started the Cushman Bak- 
ing Co. 

a 


A bridge game was in progress 
among William G. Kelly, division 
sales manager for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Mrs. Kelly and two guests when Mrs. 
Kelly saw an intruder in the den. The 
man dived through an open window 
when she called to the others. The 
only loot was $7, which had been 
left on a desk. 

* 


Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from a business trip to St. 
Louis and various points in Illinois. 

* 

Louis J. Boucher, vice president in 
charge of sales, Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has resigned, 
effective Dec. 1. Before joining Can- 
non Valley in early 1948 Mr. Boucher 
was associated with the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. for nine years 
in various sales positions. 


E. P. Cline, executive secretary of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., Atlanta, 
was recently appointed bakery con- 
sultant to the Third Army Area, 
headquarters of which is at Ft. Mc- 
Pherson, Ga. Mr. Cline will act for 
the baking industry in a voluntary 
advisory capacity, calling upon the 
membership of the SBA for assis- 
tance if and when it may be neces- 
sary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Flour Characteristics 
Discussed for Bakery 
Production Men’s Club 


OMAHA—Rowland J. Clark, the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, recently ap- 
peared before a joint meeting of the 
Nebraska-Iowa Bakery Production 
Clubrand the Nebraska section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists here to discuss the various 
properties of flour under the title, 
“Is Flour Just Flour?” 

A summary of Mr. Clark’s address 
follows: 

“Foods can be divided into five 
fundamental divisions— fats, pro- 
teins, minerals, vitamins and carbo- 
hydrates. Flour contains all of these 
five elemental foods, but flours differ 
among themselves. 

“First, because of the wheat varie- 
ties from which they are milled. Due 
to the wide differences existing in the 
characteristics of various wheat va- 
rieties, wheat blending and flour 
blending are operations which de- 
mand careful judgment. In the sec- 
ond place, flours differ because of the 
milling processes by which they are 
made. Inasmuch as wheat grows to 
perpetuate itself, it is not intended 
by Mother Nature to be milled into 
flour, but rather to reproduce its own 
kind, There are many grades of flour, 
because the berries of wheat are di- 
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vided into 25 or 30 different parts 
called streams in the milling process. 


“In the third place, flours differ 
because of the milling treatment, such 
as malting, bleaching and enrichment. 
Flours react differently due to the 
formula environments into which 
they are placed by the baker 
to produce different kinds of bakery 
products. The majority of bakery 
troubles can usually be ascribed to a 
lack of understanding of the funda- 
mental properties of various ingredi- 
ents _used in a bread formula. 


“Lastly, flours are different be- 
cause they require various procedures 
to be successfully baked. It is fair to 
compare two flours only when each 
has been baked at its peak and has 
produced its very best bread. Bal- 
ancing the formula to produce peak 
development for each flour involves 
fundamental conceptions of gas pro- 
duction and gas retention. Bakers 
must read and observe the signals giv- 
en by a dough if they are to bake 
that flour successfully. The signals 
involve fermentation, mechanical de- 
velopment, volume control, and pro- 
teolytic development. 


“Specifications for flour are favor- 
able only when they are expressed 
with wide tolerances. Sweating flour 
creates abnormal flour characteris- 
tics. Violently sweating flour cannot 
be baked but must be set aside until 
properly aged. Mildly sweating flour 
can be baked by making certain ad- 
justments in the formula and baking 
procedure. It is highly important, if 
the baker wants uniform production, 
to store the flour in the bakery until 
the flour reaches a temperature of 
70° F. in the center of the sack. This 
usually requires three to four weeks 
in a storage room having a tempera- 
ture of 75° F. when short patent 
flour is considered. Longer patents 
require longer storage periods be- 
fore completing their sweating ac- 
tion.” 
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Administration of 
Bread Anti-Staling 
Project Changed 


WASHINGTON—The Research and 
Marketing Administration anti-stal- 
ing project on bread will be trans- 
ferred from the supervision of PMA 
at the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry, officials of that branch 
said this week. The transfer repre- 
sents merely a change in supervisory 
capacity and will not affect contrac- 
tual arrangements which have pre- 
viously been made with the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

The change was made at the re- 
quest of PMA and will not involve 
any attempt on the part of BAIC to 
take over the technical studies which 
have been under way at AIB. 

The Research and Marketing Ad- 
ministration activities have been 
shifted .to the Agricultural Marketing 
Research Administration of USDA 
since the resignation of E. A. Meyer, 
but the changes in the anti-staling 
program are purely administrative, 
it is said. However, it is expected in 
the trade that the assistance of Philip 
Talbot, bakery section head of the 
PMA grain branch, will continue to 
be available to the BAIC to insure 
that the current studies will not 
overlook the daily problems of the 
baking industry. 
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DEATHS 


O. Maurice Shelley, for many years 
sales engineer for National Starch 
Products, Inc., Chicago, was killed 
recently when his auto was struck 
by a train near Barrington, Ill. He 
was 49. Before joining the National 
Starch organization, Mr. Shelley was 
active in the baking industry, having 
been associated with several pie bak- 
ing concerns in Chicago. 


Jack D. Hayes, a miller for Crown 
Mills, Portland, Ore., and father-in- 
law of Donald S. Eber, executive sec- 
retary of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, died Nov. 23 of a heart 
attack sustained shortly after re- 
porting for work. 











Charles L. Russell, formerly presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Mach- 
inery Co., St. Louis, died Nov. 16. Mr. 
Russell headed American ‘Bakers 
Machinery Co. until its recent acquis- 
ition by the Read Machinery Division 
of the Standard Stoker Co. 


C. M. Cradicott, 90, father-in-law 
of E. C. Veeck, president, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
died at the Veeck home Nov. 13 
where he had made his residence for 
the past few years. 
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WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTS 
TOTAL 5,000,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour to all des- 
tinations last week totaled 5 million 
bushels and included 750,000 bu. in 
the form of flour. Apart from almost 
200,000 bu. in the form of flour 
worked to the Philippines and Hong 
Kong, all of it went to countries sig- 
natory to the International Wheat 
Agreement, including the U.K., Trini- 
dad, Venezuela, Guatemala, Cuba and 
the Gold Coast. 

Combined, Class 2 sales of wheat 
and flour totaled just under 490,000 
bu. with Guatemala and Iran tak- 
ing the wheat. Under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement sales were 
almost 4,500,000 bu., with more than 
3 million bu. going to the U.K. Other 
buyers included Ireland, Belgium and 
Bolivia as purchasers of wheat. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GMI TO PAY $1.25 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable Jan. 1, 1950, to 
stockholders of record Dec. 9. This 
is the 41st consecutive quarterly divi- 
dend on General Mills 5% preferred 
stock. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
LISTS NOMINEES FOR ’50 


CHICAGO—The nominating com- 
mittee of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
of which Arthur F. Lindley of E. S. 
Hutton & Co. is chairman, has an- 
nounced its recommendation for offi- 
cers and directors for the coming 
year. 

Carl E. Bostrom, Lowell Hoit & Co.., 
presently serving as first vice presi- 
dent, has been nominated for the 
presidency; Sylvester J. Meyers, Ar- 
eady Farms Milling Co., now second 
vice president, was nominated for the 
first vice presidency, and Earl M. 
Combs, Jr., E. M. Combs & Son, now 
serving as a member of the execu- 
tive committee, was nominated for 
the office of second vice president. 

Richard L. Kennedy, Jr., Harris, 
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November 29, 1949 


& Co., was nominated as di- 
rector to fill the unexpired one-year 
term of W. A. Neubauer, deceased. 
Other directors nominated for three- 
year terms are, Raymond A. Gersten- 
berg of Gerstenberg & Co.; Julius 
Mayer, Continental Grain Co.; Wil- 
liam J. Walton, General Mills, Inc.; 
Frank A. Miller, James E. Bennett 
& Co., ard Thomas E. Hosty, Jr., 
Sincere & Co. 

Messrs. Walton, Miller and Hosty 
presently are members of the board 
of directors and are nominated for 
reelection. The membership of the 
board of trade will vote at the ex- 
change’s election by ballot Jan. 9, 
1950, and installation of new officers 
and directors will take place at the 
annual meeting, scheduled for Jan. 16. 





Bread Prices 


(Continued from page 12) 


lower delivery costs, absence of re- 
turns and lower commissions to the 
salesman, but he insisted that it was 
the desire of his company in all cases 
to obtain the regular wholesale price 
established by his company. 

Mr. Grean told the subcommittee 
that over a period of 10 years the 
Ward Baking Co. profit per pound 
on bread was approximately two 
tenths of 1% on bread and that for 
the years 1948-49 their profit per 
pound was between four and five 
tenths of 1%. When challenged on 
this comment as compared with 
profits on invested capital, Mr. Grean 
replied that his company’s profits 
had been reduced about 20% for the 
first nine months of 1949. 


Profit Margin Cited 


Sen. Young, who has repeatedly 
shown an interest in the profit level 
of the companies of the witnesses 
who have appeared so far, asked the 
General Baking Co. controller, Mr. 
Farnan, how he could explain the 
widening profit margin on the. basis 
of invested capital between 1940 and 
1948. The North Dakota senator 
charged that the General Baking 
Co. profits on invested ‘capital had 
increased from 7.91% in 1940 to 
15.99% in 1948. ’ 

Mr. Farnan replied that this dif- 
ference largely represented the re- 
duced buying power of the dollar, 
which, he said, according to Bureau 
of Labor Statistics had been lowered 
about 50%. Mr. Farnan noted that 
the General Baking Co. profits on 
the basis of the sales dollar had been 
actually reduced. In 1940 his com- 
pany’s profits per sales dollar were 
4.9% and in 1948 they were 4.25%, 
he reported. 

The attitude of the committee was 
probably best represented in the ques- 
tioning of bread price changes in 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1948 when the 
wheat price was being pushed up to 
record levels under government buy- 
ing for export. It was shown from 
figures submitted by the industry 
that most all local bread sellers in- 
creased the wholesale price of bread 
simultaneously and within a very 
short period of time made a simul- 
taneous reduction back to the orig- 


BAKERS’ PROGRAM FUND 
REACHES $1,908,000 


CHICAGO — Subscriptions to the 
Bakers of America Program fund for 
1950-51 as of 10 a.m. Nov. 29 totaled 
$1,908,000, according to an announce- 
ment from the program’s headquar- 
ters. Deadline for the minimum of 
$2,400,000 was set for Dec.-1. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Ordinary Wheat Prices Top Loan 
Level at Minneapolis, Kansas City 


Ordinary wheat at most markets 
climbed over the loan basis this week 
and set new seasonal highs. It is 
the first time on the current crop 
that wheat prices have exceeded the 
price equivalent to the loan offered 
to farmers by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Some higher protein wheats were 
over the loan rather consistently 
earlier in the season, but ordinary 


.types generally have lagged below 


the government support level. 

The advances were made in spite 
of the total lack of buying by Com- 
modity Credit Corp., which for the 
first time this crop season bought no 
wheat at any point last week. 

At Kansas City, ordinary wheat 


‘closed Nov. 28 at $2.22%, having 


passed the loan level of $2.21 Nov. 26 
for the first time. Protein wheat of 
13% level was quoted at $2.31% at 
Kansas City, a substantial margin 
over the loan equivalent. In Texas, 
ordinary No. 1 hard winter ranged 
almost 10¢ bu. over the Gulf basis 


loan rate of $2.31. In general, hard 
winter wheat in the Southwest re- 
mains relatively the highest priced 
in the nation. 

At Minneapolis, No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring was selling at $2.23%, 
just over the loan basis of $2.23 at 
that market, with 13% protein as 
high at $2.29%. 

In the eastern states soft wheat 
continues to sell below the loan 
equivalent, but has shown consider- 
able strength recently. At Chicago, 
the cash market for No. 2 red winter 
has gained 8¢ in the past two weeks 
and about 11¢ from the low point 
10 days ago. At $2.15 the market still 
is 11¢ below the loan basis at Chi- 
cago. 

Fundamentally the current ad- 
vance has been due to the gradual 
tightening in supplies and slow pro- 
ducer selling, but some of the recent 
strength has come from a feeling in 
the grain trade that recent export 
sales of wheat have reduced the vol- 


ume of wheat available at Chicago 
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for delivery on futures contracts 
there. Within the past couple of 
weeks, considerable wheat was sold 
out of Chicago for export to Europe. 

Excess supplies of soft red winter 
wheat Chicago and eastward have 
been a consistent drag on futures 
markets this year, particularly since 
it became evident that the surpluses 
in these positions were not going to 
be fully taken up by Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. buying. 

Along with the better export busi- 
ness and hope for more, there has 
been a notable lack of response on 
the part of wheat producers to the 
price advance. Country offerings have 
remained disappointing, even in areas 
where prices are considerably over 
the loan basis. Occasional spurts of 
flour business was enough to furnish 
the market with buying support. 
Much of this year’s wheat crop is 
expected to be placed under loan, 
and if the early rate of applications 
proves an accurate indication, the 
loan total will reach a new high for 
any crop year. 





inal level. Both Mr. Farnan and Mr. 
Grean agreed that the increase and 
the reduction reflected first increased 
costs and competitive conditions in 
that market. 

Mr. Farnan told the committee that 
the price of bread did not only re- 
flect the cost of wheat or wheat 
flour but that the bakers had held 
the bread price down while other 
cost factors, such as labor, fats and 
oils and other ingredients, had in- 
creased. 

Sen. Gillette expressed great in- 
terest in the simultaneous increase 
in bread prices in Columbus in 1948 
and asked what “espionage”’ the bak- 
ers used. Mr. Grean explained that 
the companies obtained their inform- 
ation on competitive prices from 
salesmen, This did not satisfy the 
Iowa senator, who demanded that 
the companies all knew their in- 
creased costs without information 
from salesmen. Mr. Grean agreed 
that this was true but commented 
that the bakers were reluctant to 
increase prices and waited on com- 
petitors before making a price ad- 
vance. He admitted that on some oc- 
casions his company had initiated 
price increases under similar condi- 
tions. 

Denials Made 


Mr. Grean denied that the bak- 
ing industry had any price report- 
ing group and denied that his com- 
pany was°a member of any bakers’ 
association except the American 
Bakers Assn. 

The senators again expressed con- 
cern over the failure of the bak- 
ing industry to reflect lower bread 
prices when wheat prices varied con- 
siderably. Mr. Grean explained that 
the baking industry operates on a 
basis of pennies. He stated that price 
reductions frequently were made rigid 
by the nature of our currency. 

Sen. Gillette remarked that in an 
Iowa city a local baker had told him 
that the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. 
was about to reduce its bread_ price 
by 3¢ Ib. He asked the baker wit- 
nesses why such a similar reduc- 
tion could not be made by all bak- 
ers. Mr. Grean said that he was not 
familiar with the operation of the 
retail chain and could not explain. 
A reduction of this magnitude in: his 





company, however, would erase all 
profits and make it operate at a loss, 
he told the senator. 

The General Baking Co. was or- 
dered by Sen. Gillette to produce 
records showing their prices per 
pound in cities where they operate 
and, at the request of Sen. Young, 
they were also ordered. to produce 
records showing their extent of con- 
signment sales, pick-ups and the 
wheat price relationship with bread 
in the past three years. 


USDA Witness Appears 


Prior to the examination of the 
baking industry witnesses, Miss Hazel 
Stiebling of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Bureau of Nutrition, stat- 
ed that bread and bakery products 
furnished a very small amount of the 
fat going into the human diet. She 
asserted that when new products 
were introduced they “should be 
shown as non-toxic and not result- 


ing in the reduction in the nutritive 
value of the food.” She also urged 
that more dry milk solids be incor- 
porated in bread. 

As the hearings opened Norris 
Embree, director of research for Dis- 
tillation Products of Rochester, N.Y., 
explained that his company was in 
the act of developing a vacuum re- 
covery process for mono- and di-gly- 
cerides which‘he believed would not 
reduce the over-all use of natural 
shortening products in baked goods. 
He explained to the senators that 
the production of mono- and di- 
glycerides for use in shorténings only 
accelerated the natural process which 
occurs when natural fats are eaten 
as foods. He said that the processes 
his company were developing were 
now undergoing tests by bakers and 
that it was hoped that his firm would 
be able to sell its products for use 
in shortening to shortening manufac- 
turers on the basis of reduced cost. 





Returns from Europe, Africa 


NEW YORK—If the government 
will lower the supports or allow a 
large enough subsidy so that price 
levels are more reasonable, the avid 
demand for flour in Africa can be 
satisfied, George S. Pillsbury, vice 
president of the overseas division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., stated on his re- 
turn Nov. 22 from a three months’ 
tour of European and African mar- 
kets. 

He reported that in Europe every 
effort is being made by mill agents 
to maintain flour imports and in Afri- 
ca the only limiting factor is the 
ability to pay the prices of flour. 

Mr. Pillsbury flew home from Leo- 
poldville in the Belgian Congo in 42 
hours. He found conditions flourish- 
ing in that area because of the loca- 
tion of uranium and other minerals 
there.. Hé said. that food was espe- 
cially plentiful, with good five course 
dinners, including all the bread and 
butter that could be eaten, available 
at less. than $1.50. ; 

He strongly stressed that there 
should be no surpluses of wheat or 
flour in the U.S. if the agricultural 
program in this country were adjust- 
ed to allow prices to reach lower 


levels, thus removing the limitations 
on exports. 





George 8. Pillsbury 
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family $7.45@7.55, high gluten $6.20@6.30, 
standard $5.85@5.95, first clear $5.35 @5.45; 
hard winter standard $5.85@5.90, first clear 
$5.55@5.60; soft winter short patent $5.55@ 
5.60, straight $5.35@5.40, first clear $4.25 

-30. 

New York: Light buying in small units 
with a resulting limited volume was re- 
ported through the trade. Bakers continued 
to shy away from round lots, and jobbers’ 
repl ment to cover immediate needs con- 








U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: The lack of any round lot 
flour business, either in the domestic or 
export field, caused the sales volume in the 
Southwest to dip to a point slightly more 
than one third of the preceding week. Most 
bakery flour and family flour sales were 
in single or two to three carlots, and ex- 
port workings were confined to a few thou- 
sand sacks each at the most. 

The Thanksgiving holiday in the middle 
of the week was in part a reason for the 
reduced business, but primarily, the buy- 
ers were not interested in following the 
advance in wheat costs. 

Sales in the Southwest last week ad- 
vanced 86% of capacity, in relation to a 
six-day week schedule. This compares with 
97% the preceding week and 66% a year 
ago. Approximately 10% of the volume was 
for export. 

No important buyers of flour were in the 
market last week. Most bakery flour sales 
were in small quantities, very few reaching 
the 5,000-sack class. A number of small, 
one- or two-car orders was the extent 
of sales at most mills. Bakers in general 
have already covered their needs for De- 
cember, but only a few have bought into 
the next calendar year. No important chain 
bakers have covered beyond December, and 
the possibility of renewed inquiry from 
this group of buyers is ever present. Any 
day now might be the one on which the 
big buyers would start filling 1950 needs. 
One large segment of this group, how- 
ever, is expected to continue to buy month 
by month. Among the more limited users 
of bakery flour there are a few who have 
booked a 120-day supply, but as a rule the 
smaller buyers have covered 60 days by 
now. 

Family flour business is rather slow, 
but directions have picked up and mills 
report more family grades are being priced 
out at the present time than in recent 
weeks. The market is firm at prices un- 
changed from the preceding week. 

Export business was extremely slow. The 
holiday in the middle of the week made 
exchange of cables more difficult, and a 
smaller amount of business resulted. No 

Suropean buyers were in‘*the market and 
Latin American interest was limited. Haiti 
was accepted into the International Wheat 
Agreement and is now eligible for sub- 
sidy. The reduction in conference ocean 
rates to Cuba has not been a boon to south- 
western Cuban business because Canadian 
mills have reduced prices to counteract the 
30¢ drop in freight charges. However, a few 
small orders were placed with Cuba last 
week. Puerto Rico, Venezuela and Guate- 
mala were other buyers in this area. 

Quotations, carlots, Nov. 26, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.30@5.40, standard patent $5.15@5.20, 
straight $5.05@5.10; established brands of 
family flour $6.15@6.85, first clears $3.25@ 
3.65, second clears $3@3.10, 1% ash clears 
or higher $2.75@2.85; soft wheat short 
patent $6.60@6.80, straight $5.10@5.25, cake 
flour $6@6.60. 

Three mills report domestic business fair, 
four quiet, four slow, seven dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 70% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 92% the 
preceding week and 88% a year ago. Do- 
mestic sales, confined almost entirely to 
bakers, were light, declining to 35%, com- 
pared with 89% the previous week. No 
export sales were reported. Shipping direc- 
tions were slower, ranging from poor to 
fair. Prices were unchanged to 5¢ sack 
higher. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been fair, with prices about unchanged. 
Shipping directions are satisfactory. 

Omaha: A _ sprinkling of bakery flour 
sales has been made here. Mills have been 
able to keep up their production schedules 
due to. back orders. Generally, the trade 
has been quiet with little inquiry. Shipping 
orders have come through at regular in- 
tervals. The government has been almost 
inactive in the flour market. Quotations, 
Omaha, Nov. 26: family flour $6.80, bakery 
flour $6, cake flour $6.80. 

Hutchinson: Flour business has slipped 
back into an old rut for mills of this 
area. Buyers lack confidence in the mar- 
ket, in spite of price steadiness and refuse 
to look beyond replacement needs. Nearly 
all new bookings last week were limited 
to single carlots. Directions were slow, and 
mills find it difficult to map operations 
ahead for as much as a week. Prices were 
up 5¢. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 32% com- 
pared with 27% the previous week and 
62% a year ago. Domestic bookings were 
divided 65% to the family buyers and 
35% to bakers. Operations averaged 83% 
compared with 78% a week ago and 75% 
@ year ago. Prices closed unchanged to 15¢ 
higher. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-Ib. cottons, Nov. 26: carlots, 
family short patent $6@6.80, standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6.45; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.80@5.88, standard patent $5.63@ 

5.68, straight grade $5.48@5.53; truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand recently has been no 
better than for some time past, and pos- 
sibly hardly as good. Sales amounted to 
20 or 25% of capacity; family and bakers 





flour, about equally divided. Running time 
has been three to five days. Prices are 
practically unchanged. Quotations, 100’s, cot- 
tons, Nov. 26: family flour, extra high 
patent $6.30@6.65, high patent $6@6.35; 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.50@5.65; 
first clears, unenriched $4@4.25, delivered 
TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Although no individual large 
flour sales are reported, business is im- 
proved over last week. Inquiry has picked 
up considerably, and numerous sales of 
small lots resulted in a substantial im- 
provement in total bookings. 

Purchases of supplies for early next year 
in most cases continued to be delayed as 
buyers still hope for lower prices. Now 
that the long-term bookings made a few 
months back are just about cleaned up, 
hand-to-mouth buying seems to be favored. 
However, there are some indications that 
heavier orders may be placed after the 
turn of the year. 

The Thanksgiving holiday cut into sales 
activity last week, but sales by spring 
wheat mills averaged 90% of capacity, 
based on the four-day week, compared 
with 56.5% in the previous week, based 
on five-day operations. Sales in the com- 
parable period last year, computed on a 
six-day basis, averaged 68%. Shipments 
from mills averaged 91% last week, com- 
pared with 82.2% the previous week. 

Operations of Minneapolis mills last week 
averaged 654% of a full week’s capacity, 
compared with 76% the previous week and 
65% in the corresponding week last year. 
For the entire Northwest operations aver- 
aged 57% of capacity, compared with 70% 
the previous week and 65% last year. 

Quotations Nov. 28: standard patent $5.55 
@5.75, short patent $5.75@5.95, high glu- 
ten $5.85@6.05, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.80@6.90, first clear 
$4.95@5.45, second clear $3.25@4, whole 
wheat $5.35@5.55 sacked, Minneapolis, cot- 
tons. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Flour sales are 
reported slow by interior mills, consisting 
only of scattered one and two carilots. 
Directions are fair to good. Production by 
interior Northwest mills averaged 59% of 
capacity last week, compared with 66% 
the previous week and 65% last year. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The Thanksgiving holiday week 
was another quiet one. Bakers continued to 
hold off and only took on one and two 
earlots to cover current needs. These sales 
were more numerous, however, but round 
lot orders were scarce. A few sales of 
3,000 to 5,000 sacks were made. Shipping 
directions were fair to good. 

Family flour also was quiet, with only 
small sales being made. Deliveries were 
slightly better. 

Quotations Nov. 26, cottons: spring top 
patent $5.60@6.01, standard patent $5.50@ 
5.86, first clear $4.80@5.31, family flour 
$7.25; hard winter short patent $5.45@5.75, 
95% patent $5.356@5.55, first clear $4.25; 
soft winter short patent $5.95@6.65, stand- 
ard patent $4.90@6.40, first clear $5.25 
@ 5.85. 

St. Louis: Mills of, this locality reported 
a decided let down in orders for flour. 
There is very little interest shown, with 
a general slackening in buying. Shipping 
directions are slow. However, there were 
the usual carlots for nearby and prompt 
shipment and a few lots of fair-sized for 
120-day delivery. The demand for clears 
is slow. Prices are easier. Stocks held by 
mills are fairly heavy, with little inquiry 
by the general trade. Jobbers report a 
hand-to-mouth policy is being continued 
by the buyers. Shipping directions are 
tight. Flour prices are about steady. 

Central states mills report new business 
is slow. Very little interest is being shown. 
However, there were a few cars placed on 
the books for 120-day shipment, with book- 
ings mainly for nearby stuff. Shipping di- 
rections are slow. Prices on hard and soft 
patent are about unchanged. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Nov. 26, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family top patent $6, ordinary 
$5.10, top hard $6.95, ordinary $5.40, bak- 
ers flour, soft winter short patent $6.10, 
cake $6.10, pastry $4.85, soft straight $5, 
clears $4.15; hard winter short patent 
$5.60, standard $5.40, clears $4.25; spring 
wheat short patent $5.80, standard $5.65, 
clears $5.05, low protein $4.05. 

Toledo: Everything slowed up for the 
Thanksgiving holiday, both in operation and 
sales, Some of the mills were not running 
more than three days and were not bid- 
ding for wheat, movement of which has 
also fallen off. The immediate outlook is 
not too good, and it is doubtful if much, 
if any, improvement will occur. In fact, 
there may be a general slowing down as 
the end of the year gets nearer. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: While flour prices are holding 
within a narrow range, buyers are taking 
on replacements at any advance. The mar- 
ket is bullish, and as the millers sell their 
flour they are gradually replenishing their 
wheat inventories rather than waiting to 
stock up all at once later on when they 
feel that prices may be higher. 

The sales volume continues to be fair 
and the shipping directions are good. Buf- 
falo mills are still operating on the six-day- 
week schedule to maintain a high level of 


ee, 
udtations Nov. 26, f.0.b. Buffalo: spring 


stituted practically all of the local busi- 
ness, One chain baker bought lightly of 
springs, but otherwise this trade was con- 
tent with its recent purchases, 

An improvement in shipping directions 
was apparent as the 120-day limit was 
reached on sales made last summer. To 
avoid carrying charges bakers ordered out 
the last of these purchases whether or not 
they needed the fiour, and it was hoped 
that the holiday and cooler weather could 
bring a steady reduction of stocks. Bakers 
showed no inclination to purchase beyond 
nearby needs, apparently desiring to be 
ready to take advantage of favorable mar- 
ket developments. 

Spring and Kansas grades shared about 
equally in the business, but cake flours 
were slow movers. Prices showed little. 
change. 

Quotations Nov. 26, in cottons: spring 
family flour $7.55, high glutens $6.35@6.50, 
standard patents $6.05@6.20, clears $5.40@ 
5.60; southwestern short patents $6@6.30, 
standard patents $5.70@5.90; soft winter 
high. ratios $6@7.05, straights $4.90@5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sellers in this district 
report a small increase in flour sales the 
past week, despite the holiday period of 
Thanksgiving. Sales of baked goods were 
very satisfactory, considering the severe 
strike period through which this entire 
area has just passed. Both southwestern 
and spring wheat flours show a slight in- 
crease in sales. Soft winter wheat flour 
sales also are improved. 

Family flour sold to both jobbers and 
grocers who had increased demands for 
family patents for holiday home baking 
and who quickly replenished their stocks. 
Buying of all flours is still on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, but more inquiries and 
sales can be reported the past week, indi- 
cating many bakeries and jobbers are run- 
ning low on flour stocks. Commitments are 
made for no longer than 30 days, and 
immediate or prompt deliveries usually are 
ordered. Slight downward price trends are 
noted but not enough to induce any large- 
scale flour buying. 

Buyers still hope for a price break, but 
only voice this hope it is thought, as a 
resistance to mill representatives’ sales 
talks of increased flour prices later. Di- 
rections are good. No large scale buying 
is being done, with mixed cars usual. Credit 
conditions are still carefully watched, and 
great caution in the buying of all lines 
of merchandise is still advised for this ter- 
ritory where the coal districts still give 
threat of striking after Dec. 1. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Nov. 
26, 100-lb. cottons: hard Kansas bakers 
standard patent $5.66@5.73, medium patent 
$5.76@5.83, short patent $5.86@5.93; spring 
wheat standard patent $5.90@6.25, medium 
patent $5.95@6.30, short patent $6.02@6.35, 
clears $5.55@5.81, high glutens $6.29@6.55; 
family flour, advertised brands $7.16@7.45, 
other brands $5.80@6.35; pastry and cake 
flours $5.09@6.81; Pacific Coast pastry flour 
$6.22 @6.30. 

Boston: Price movements in the local 
flour market were irregular last week with 
quotations changing almost daily. Springs 
are 5@10¢ lower, but hard winters were 
firm spots all week finally closing 15¢ high- 
er. Soft wheat flours showed mixed trends 
with the various grades finishing 10¢ lower 
to 20¢ higher. 

Dealers reported that trading was rather 
uninteresting despite the changing values, 
with practically no interest being shown 
by the larger operators. Most of the busi- 
ness consummated was for small fill-in 
lots, and these seemed to be scattered 
through the various segments of the trade. 

Proponents of lower prices appeared to 
be weakening daily as periodic advices from 
other grain centers pointed to the uni- 
versal reluctance of farmers to sell their 
holdings at present levels. Mills close to 
the production centers state that the gen- 
eral opinion was that wheat owners would 
not release their holdings until values 
were somewhat near or 20¢ above loan 
values. 

Quotations Nov. 26: spring short patents 
$6.27@6.42, standards $6.07@6.22, high glu- 
ten $6.42@6.57, first clears $5.47@5.67; hard 
winter short patents $6.22@6.42, standards 
$5.82@5.97; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.22@ 
6.47; eastern soft winter straights $4.87@ 
1 sa ratio $6.02@7.07, family $7.54 

7.57. 


Philadelphia: Rumors of a revival in the 
wheat exportation program, with the likeli- 
hood flour may make up a larger part of 
such shipments abroad, have reawakened 
interest in the local flour market the past 
few days. 

However, the inquiry thus generated is 
slow communicating itself into actual trans- 
actions, and the majority of bakers seem 
inclined to go on testing the strength of 
the market with bids, then sitting back in 
the hope of being able to contract for 
additional supplies at a saving from cur- 
rent quotations. 

All this finds prices drifting back and 
forth in a narrow range, without evidence 
of a definite trend, although some in the 
trade say there is an unmistakable firm 
undertone and unchanged to 5¢ sack higher 
postings are the rule. 

The small advancement prevails ‘n all 
types of spring flours, contributing to an 
increased reluctance on the part of pros- 
pective purchasers to pay the considerable 
mark-up which has developed since they 
last entered the market. They point out 
that. what mills are asking is within a 
shade of, or at the season’s highs. 
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Meanwhile, both hard and soft win- 
ters show no variation from a week earli- 
er, and it is in these grades that the 
major portion of present activity is cen- 
tered. Such orders as are being booked 
usually specify immediate or prompt ship- 
ment. There are no reports of any on a de- 
ferred basis. 

Something which would appear to sub- 
stantiate the talk of a revived movement 
of grain and its products to foreign coun- 
tries is the information in local shipping 
circles that a number of ships have been 
chartered to transport it, following a 
lengthy period in which the chartering mar- 
ket was almost dormant. 

Mill representatives are still optimistic 
of an early pickup in domestic demand 
for flour because it is known that many 
of their customers have just about ex- 
hausted the contracts they had booked 
during the last price decline. The opti- 
mism is tempered somewhat by the know! 
edge that large-scale orders will result only 
from a considerable setback to the mar 
ket. A minor downward adjustment, it is 
felt, will bring only modest re-ordering. 

The disappointing volume of retail busi- 
Ness, especially in sweet goods, removes 
much of the urgency from ordering, since 
daily operations under these conditions 
mean a smaller consumption of the basi: 
ingredient. A number of larger establish 
ments are said to have enjoyed good re 
sponse to pre-Thanksgiving promotions. 

Quotations Nov. 26, 100-lb. cottons: 
spring family $7.30@7.60, high gluten $6.60 
@6.70, short patent $6.35@6.45, standard 
patent $6.25@6.35, first clear $5.90@6.05; 
hard winter short patent $6.35@6.45, stand- 
ard $5.80@5.90; soft winter standard pat 
ent $4.75@5. 4 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: A slight pickup in flour 
sales is being noticed, together with broad- 
er interest and inquiries, but the amount 
of business worked cannot be described 
as good volume. Buying in limited quanti- 
ties is fairly general, particularly on hard 
winters for prompt and December ship 
ment, and, in some cases, 60 days. Most 
active inquiries are from bakers and jobbers. 

Northern springs are going slightly bet- 
ter but still far below hard winters in 
volume. Cracker and cake bakers are show- 
ing greater interest, but not purchasing 
in excess of December requirements. Thei: 
production is showing some increase. Cen 
tral states soft winters are by far in best 
demand, with little or no business on Pa 
cific Coast soft flours. Shipping direction: 


‘are showing an increase although some 


what less than anticipated. 

Export flour business is rather inactive 
and only limited amounts are being worked 
to European and the Latin American coun 
tries. Jamaica confirmed the purchase of 
60,000 sacks of low grade flour on offers 
submitted Nov. 18. 

Quotations Nov. 26, carlots, delivered 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper bags: 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.50@ 
5.65, standard $5.30@5.45, first clear $3.80 
@4.10; spring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.05@6.30, standard $5.90@6.05, first clear 
$5.30@5.60, high gluten $6.25@6.40; soft 
wheat short patent $5.40@5.70, straight 
$4.90@5.15, first clear $4.10@4.40, high ratio 
cake $5.70@6.05, Pacific. Coast $6.65 @6.80, 
pastry $6@6.15, basis all rail. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The export market is completely 
“out,” so far as mills in this area are 
concerned, and as one sales manager put 
it, “There is no chance for export busi- 
ness into the channels into which we 
have historically sold (i.e., the Far East) 
until such time as our government makes 
peace with the governments in power there, 
and also until such time as we can see 
some money of a type which we can use.”’ 
Domestic business continues spotty and on 
a close-in basis, with a little upturn noted 
as a result of slight price declines, but 
no volume to speak of. Family patent 
$6.95, bluestem $6.02, bakery $6.06, pastry 
$5.87. 

Portland: Flour bookings are still in the 
doldrums, and grindings are at about the 
lowest in the history of the Pacific North- 
west at this period of the year. Export 
bookings are nil. Exchange its enough to 
prevent any business, but the lack of out- 
lets for any flour to China and the Philip- 
pines is the biggest factor. Domestic flour 
bookings are light, mostly fill-in bookings 
The large flour buyers are taken care of 
until after the turn of the year, and ther 
is no incentive for heavy stocks in view 
of the tax period approaching. Buyers wer 
mildly interested in the face of rising 
wheat prices, but few bookings are be 
ing made. 

Flour quotations Nov.’ 26: high gluter 
$6.27, all-Montana $6.15, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6.05, bluestem bakers $6.05, -cak« 
6.85, pastry $5.99, whole wheat 100% $5.61 
graham $6.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 


















































































































CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Reports indicate som 
export business is going on but in sma! 
lots. The general picture points to lowe 
prices in the export field, with correspond 
ingly higher prices necessary in domesti 
market. However, while competition in do 
mestic market is so prevalent, price cut 
ting will continue. Quotations Nov. 26 
top patent springs for use in Canada $11.1 
bbl., seconds $10.60, bakers $10.50, all les 
cash discounts, in 98’s cotton, mixed car 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used 
For export to U.K., government regulatio: 
flour $14.30 per 280 Ib. to end of February 
winter ports. 

Odd carlots of winter wheat flour ar: 
moving, but the over-all volume light 
Quotations Nov. 26: §7.80@8.50 bbi., f.o.b 
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Montreal; export $4.70 for 100 lb. export 
cottons, f.o.b. Montreal or Halifax. 

There is little interest in winter wheat 
due to.weakness of the flour market. Quo- 
tations Nov. 26: $1.84@1.86 bu., f.o.b. ship- 
ping point; $1.75 bu., f.o.b. mill. 


Winnipeg: Flour export sales from Can- 
ada last week exceeded 166,000 bbl. Listed 
as Class 2 sales were 43,000 bbl. worked 
to the Philippines and Hong Kong. The 
remainder was worked under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, and included Trini- 
dad, Venezuela, the U.K., Guatemala, Cuba 
and the Gold Coast as destinations. Do- 
mestic trade is only moderate, and mills 
are not working to capacity. Some mills 
anticipate a further slackening off due 
partly to the approach of the Christmas 
and New Year holiday period. Supplies are 
sufficient to take care of ail current 
buying orders. Quotations Nov. 26: top pat- 
ent spring for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary 
$11.20@11.40, cottons; second patents $10.70 
@10.90; second patents to bakers $10.20 
@10.40. 

Vancouver: Up to the end of the week 
there had been no signs of a settlement 
in the dispute between the Pacific West- 
bound Freight Conference and Canadian 
flour shippers. Counter proposals made here 
a week ago by the representatives of the 
Canadian National Miilers Assn. and the 
independent mills to conference representa- 
tives asking for flexible contracts appear 
to have gotten nowhere with the conference 
headquarters. 

In the meantime there have been sub- 
stantial shipments of flour from here to 
several points in the Far East, notably 
Manila and Hong Kong, and a lot of 
the flour has gone on nonconference vessels. 
Another nonconference boat has_ been 
berthed here. 

There was little new flour business con- 
firmed here during the past week. Philip- 
pine buyers appear to have sufficient com- 
mitments to last them until the end of 
the year, while Hong Kong buying has been 
limited to a few parcels. The reduced 
Hong Kong demand is partly attributed 
to the uncertainty which prevails there as 
a result of the latest Communist moves 
and also to offerings from Australia on a 
cheaper sterling basis. 

In the domestic market there has been 
the usual seasonal Christmas flurry of 
buying, but store sales continue to be de- 
pressed. The larger bakeries are not tak- 
ing any forward positions. Stocks here are 
ample for current needs, and list prices hold 
unchanged. For hard wheat grinds; cash 
car quotations: first patents $11.20, bakers 
patents $9.85 for small lots in paper bags 
and $10.25 in cotton 98's. Western cake 
and pastry flour is $11.20@11.65. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending Nov. 19, 1949, 
and Nov. 20, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 


--American— ein bond—, 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

19, 20, 19, 20, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
SO ee 226,795 188,191 936 4,669 
OSES 40,134 25,265 eee ese 
ME moa d 6:0 86 21,275 11,261 2,401 1,702 
SD eee bho Ke 9,219 4,583 1,057 1,571 
Bee 34,487 19,131 725 157 
Flaxseed 17,955 24,109 ed's Lee 
Soybeans .... 14,879 14,868 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in. store ana 
afloat in Canadian markets Nov. 19 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 6,657,000 (none) 
bu.; corn, 1,375,000 (1,146,000); oats, 692,000 
(546,000); rye, 2,480,000 (none); barley, 
none (2,000); soybeans, 100,000 (35,000). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 26, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 


Minneapolis 11,010 10 050 


Kansas City .. 1,680 2,190 © 5,160 5,100 
Milwaukee ... ev 30 3,510 3,420 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Nov. 17, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 


Ft. William and 
Port Arthur 
Vancouver-New 


10,984 852 5,309 8,664 





Westminster .. 11,248 ee 126 18 
Churchill ....... 126 wie oe 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ... tarts 101 oh 18 1,784 

ED $'6-0.5 64% 22,459 852 5,453 10,466 

Year ago ..... 18,453 3,017 6,202 9,024 


Receipts during week ending Nov. 17: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,798 226 1,926 1,037 
Pacific seaboard. 1,997 as 20 7 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

ee ee ae 15 se 3 113 





Te Scaacess 7,809 226 1,950 1,157 
Shipments during week ending Nov. 17: 
Ft. Wm,-Pt. Ar.— 





Perry 4,927 210 1,872 629 

WE abies. cask 3 2 83 26 

Milled or 

processed ... q “= 44 24 

Pacific seaboard— 

OONRE |S cccare 1,547 ran os 

RRR 0 645 o> ome 26 + 49 7 
Other terminals* 15 e* 6 2 

TOO cs cdg ie 6,523 211 2,055 688 


Total receipts for the crep year Aug. 1 
to Nov. 17, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 81,529 6,662 33,856 26,644 


Pacific seaboard. 23,820 os 397 105 
Churchill ....... 4,448 oe 1 Se 
Other terminals* 242 3 86 1,570 


Total shipments for-the crop year Aug. 1 
to Nov. 17, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 73,758 — 30, ref 20,417 


Pacific seaboard. 17,958 71 111 
Churchill ....... 5,528 i 1 . 
Other terminals* 204 3 75 56 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Nov. 19 and 26: 





BRAN— Nov, 19 Nov. 26 
November *39.75@ 40.25 : ee aaa 
December -@*40.75 -@*40. 30 





January ...... 41. 85@ 42.00 -@*41.85 
February ..... --@*42.50 42.50@ 42.65 
March .....1.. 1. @*42. 75 42.50@ 42.80 
pS” | Saar -++-@ 41.50 40.50@ 41.50 
BOO) a o.c thePuie ds seee@ ...- 37.00@ 38.50 
November *42.856@ 43.26 $....@ .... 
December oi 42.50@ 43.50 42.50@ 42.75 
January .....: 44.00@ 44.50 43.80@ 44.00 
February ..... 44.50@ 45.50 44.50@ 45.00 
BEAPOR 2. cece. 45.50@ 47.00 45.75@ 46.00 
CS rere 46.00@ 47.75 46.00@ 47.00 
8 CEES ae oeee+@ «2... 45.00@ 46.50 
Sales (tons) .. 1,800 240 
*Sale. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Novy. 12, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Butiale «... 2.5% 112 920 290 135 
yee eee 824 1,481 és ou 
Chicago ..j...... ‘. oh ee 
(Rr “¢ a's 767 es 
0 ES Pree ow ve o% 110 
PE ee ee bis wis 520 +. 
Milwaukee ...... ¥% ee ae as 
RMON cvicevss oe es és 480 
ra. . TOS 936 2,401 1,577 725 
Previous week .. 1,116 2,516 3,176 1,524 
Nov. 6, 1948 ... 4,918 1,808 1,617 272 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

5 12 19 26 

Five mills 43,741 43,829 31,059 *32,959 
*Four mills. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


. 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
e 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants ::. Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 
































WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads 86 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cush with order. 

















v v v 





WANTED TO BUY 
v 
WANTED TO BUY—6-8 BU. LATE MODEL 














Richardson Automatic Receiving Grain 
Scale. Guaranteed good condition. Address 
341, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 
FOR SALE OR LEASE, TO RESPONSIBLE 
parties, 75-bbl. Diesel power mill at 


Washburn, N. D. G. M. Wallbrecht, Stay- 
ton, Oregon. 

















HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers 
in every possible way to make use of 
the information contained in this file. 
Address The Northwestern Miller, 118 
8S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














Buy Christmas Seals 














Help Stamp Out TB 





British Operatives 





(Continued from page 11) 


paid at a flat rate. No one would deny 
that the work performed by women 
in the sack house is among. the most 
arduous in the mills, he said. It is at 
times a filthy job, and yet all the 
workers had asked for was that 
women be paid at 75% of the male 
adult rate as well as fixed rates for 
certain other duties, Mr. Healy added. 

Again, the employees’ side of the 
council had suggested that protec- 
tive clothing should be provided for 
the workers. Mr. Healy also raised 
the question of work performed on 
national holidays. The agreement pro- 
vides for six such holidays in a year, 
but as a result of the urgent need for 
increased production they had ad- 
vised the operatives to work when- 
ever asked to do so. He recommended 


that when it was found necessary 
for men to work on official holidays 
they should have an equal number of 
days off. 


Deplores Criticism 


Mr. Healy regretted that state- 
ments had been made that the work- 
ers were to blame for the slow recov- 
ery within the industry. This had 
an upsetting effect upon the workers, 
who in fact were to be commended 
for their efforts, he said. Those peo- 
ple who advised wage restraint were 
not forced to live within the limits 
granted to the workers concerned, he 
added. Neither did he feel that it 
is possible to increase production to 
any great extent in the existing mills, 
nor is there any means of introduc- 
ing incentive schemes such as opera- 
ted in the mining, engineering and 
other similar industries. 

At present a number of the bigger 
mills are being rebuilt. Some of these 
would be of 50 to 100 sacks (of 280 
lb.) capacity. Only when these are 
built will the effect be felt on the 
labor force in the industry. He agreed 
that the necessary production would 
be obtained, but questioned whether 
or not it would provide any improve- 
ments for the workers. 

The future of the industry will be 
assured, Mr. Healy declared, when 
the conditions of employment and the 
wages offered are equitable to those 
existing in other British industries. 
In some areas it has been found nec- 
essary to employ foreign labor, but 
this would not have been necessary 
if the improvement he had mentioned 
existed, he added. 

Mr. Healy expressed doubt wheth- 
er the present setup would provide 
the workers with the things they 
needed. He felt that during the past 
two years negotiations had been very 
difficult, since workers could not 
make claims with any measure of 
success. He expressed the hope that 
the employers would give careful con- 
sideration to the moderate claims of 
the workers so that the relations 
between the two sides would remain 
at the very high level that existed 
when Mr. Bevin was on the council. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Brannan Scheduled 
to Speak at Annual 
Convention of GTA 


ST. PAUL—Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, heads the 
list of farm spokesmen who will 
speak at the 12th annual meeting of 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn. Dec. 12-14 in the St. Paul 
Auditorium. 

Mr. Brannan will speak at the 
Dec. 13 session of the grain coopera- 
tive’s three-day stockholders’ meet- 
ing. He is expected to launch a re- 
newed drive for enactment of the 
farm program he presented to Con- 
gress this year. His remarks will be 
carried over a radio network cover- 
ing Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

M. W. Thatcher, general manager 
of the regional grain co-op, said more 
than 4,000 Northwest farmers are 
expected at the convention. 

Mr. Thatcher reported the co-op’s 
operations for the past year as “sat- 
isfactory,” in view of the drops in 
the grain market. GTA is now build- 
ing 5 million bushels of additional 
grain storage space, to be ready for 
next year’s crop, he said. This gives 
the co-op approximately 20 million 
bushels of terminal storage in four 
Northwest states. Members are ex- 
pected to act by resolution on plans 
for ‘future expansion, particularly 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 








sSsSs.207S8shcryeacroe twos CUZ 


High Low Close Close 
Nov. 19, Nov. 26, 
———1949 949 1949 
BR a NS EWR. 5. FA e026 0 Reece bods Cad tbe 24% 293% 29% 
SE UT oA sos 0 0 we 8 0 00 bb. bene a 6's toh ae wt 33% 25% 30% 31% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pld. ...¢...-... ccc ccc cc er eceece 16 3 81%, 
Se I wi 6-0 055 Se 0 4-4 S9 wAe's* ow obs hve 41% 35% 47% 4744 
American Cyanamid, Pid. ............6 6666. cecccuee 112 99 111% 111% 
ene ee ee WIG, tie re wow eee bos, ot Shas VANS 42% 26% 41% 42 
on Re Or es en eee eee 48%, 38% 48 483, 
a, Biscuit Corp. ........... TIES, Sel, eee Pee 3% 1 3 .3 
Combiesestal BaKiIng CO. ook le eee ccc eee nes 165% 13 16% 16% 
Continental Baking eS | Se Seer i eee 96 85 94% 94%, 
Corn Products Refining Co. ..............:ccceeesuee 65% 57 65% 64y, 
Corn Products pagers DOs GE WO reese a cee ese 189 171% 182 180%, 
ee I Uh o's WW bisa oie slaw cls voids ee bade 28% 23 27% 28Y, 
EE Sw a Uwidligd es Wawep sve c's Cee s8 Be bw bwoneeaves 52% 43 51% 52% 
Dow Chemical, oe oe sid ua he oun Cahn ek 112% 101 111 112 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pid ........... cc cccccccccevees 103% 101% *1061%, 107% 
**Flour Mills of America, Inc. ....................: 124% 9%, sikes 9% 
EO n'a. aig lcd 40's pw cd ae dhinatie'e's engined ces 10% 9% 105, 10% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ............ io¥ecumes eas 163% 152 156% 157% 
General Foods Corp. bails seth & 50 ERC 9 tod's.<¥ Gadd 6 ted 413% 39% 4 47 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. .............0....4.. 100% 93% 1004, *100Y, 
SE I MIG oath daivh « 10.5 0 01h bas p.p.4,tene 6 ote c ecwae bN as 6 53% 4456 52% 53%, 
General Mills, Inc., 336% Pid. ..-.....00 0... c cece nee 108% 97 106% 107 
GR Bs te Fe BG cic cbc wie ccccevucs 128% 123% 127% 128 
CP Oe OS OE RE a re aiereraet ge: 130 103% 127% 130 
Oe S&S A a Seen eee 142 128% 130% 130%, 
Hathaway Bakeries, Imc., “A” ..............:s.seeee: 11% 8% 11% 11 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ................. K 30% 3334 33% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd. ........ 111% 106% Fe SA 10814, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $8 Pfd. ........ 160% 133 ee 157 
Po SS = Ee ae eer re 39% 27 39 39%, 
Merck & Co., $3.50 7 SEN dw gk Eh ARS a6 Kans 200 e 97 97 *9514 97 
Se CG IS 9.6 04. pase 6:00.00. 6-eb'osdhys ec 00e pce ine 118% 105% 116% 117 
National Biscuit Co. hah Wk in hehe o4ig BARC Ks 6.0 OU ES Sh 37% 301 36 37% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ...............-0+.005. 185% 17014 179% 1795 
EU Send so sk i dane bee bape. apees ibs <hteebe 19% 13 14 4y, 
SE, SE a Rak) Wale wiéins chbdebd babes oc cide oe cededsae 16% 11 “iy 14%, 
ET A, DOs Save ce bec keeeb saech Wedes o aneke uy 32% 26 31 31y, 
Wumewety Wie, Bie, GE PIG... nccccccscssccccvccsecse 105% AA 104 104 
oS BL ORE Sey re ered fe see 57% 82% 81 
es I IR. So a seta sid cup Ahern bee Geeb sce eances 29% 25% 28 27% 
SO Ge Ios oto dvs wwinswicsveesacibieeccccscuavian 100% 85% 99% 
EL nn ive ahh ose uwee Canes 0 0 chads ee 156 143% 152% 152 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pid. ............65- ccc cues 100% 925% 98%, 
I I Ms, dtr di a WO h O's ue ach. We:5'> ».0,> Sted wines 94 64, 1% Wy, 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pid. ............5 ccc cceee 7 77 83% 85 
eee 22 17% 20% 20% 
Standard Brands, Inc., Ae MS” 5.5 onc om.o'+s ihe.ed cbs s41y%, 82 87% ST 
SEY SEE tne Wool os 062.6450 sede sc eb o6edube bom 41% 35 37 35%, 
, -s PNy sc sce ddeccsecvcaveenees 1 94 99 99 
MUSED - WUMDOUIND, TURBS oi cece neces bcc necccsweeee 57% 36% 55% 555% 
Walted Wheowit of Ammerion ...... nec c ic ccccccccsccsee 29% 19% 28 28% 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd,. ............... 103 104% *104Y, 
I + WS nos sa cay 44 cdo ceed 06s eet one 44 33% 424, — 
Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. ................. 99% 1 % 99%, 
t £ “SRR SG RRO i Set ee rear arr IM 1% 9% oY, 
Pe SE Ca 8g on cc erie Serewwusieccivdasens 111 108% uate 109 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants se hapa he tal ae o Kokebacee 2% 5 ~ 
SD i nk. ns. hee wa bie cokds che 16% 12 16 161, 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. ........... 6.0.6 cece eeee 101 87% 100 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.*.......... 12% 14 
?Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc....... 14%, 16% 
WE EE GD, codec ccs ctdaceeies toes 5% 6% 


Inc, 


*Previous close. **Chieago stock market. ¢Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemicals, 
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with regard to building additional 
elevators. 

In addition to Mr. Brannan, Min- 
nesota’s Gov. Luther Youngdahl; Fred 
Heinkel, president of. the. Missouri 
Farmers Assn.; James E, Patton, Na- 
tional Farmers Union président, and 
Roy Hendrickson, Washington rep- 
resentative of the National Federa- 
tion of Grain Cooperatives, are sched- 
uled to address the farmers. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTRICT 2, AOM, PLANS 
MEETING FOR ST. JOSEPH 


KANSAS CITY—Informative talks 
by specialists in the fields of bulk 
flour storage, wheat selection and 
flour mill safety programs constitute 
the program of the winter meeting 
of district 2, Association of Operative 
Millers, to be held in St. Joseph, Mo., 
Dec. 3. The meeting will start at 2 
p.m. in the Robidoux Hotel. 

John F. Heimovics, Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City, 
will discuss bulk flour storage. Wheat 
selection for fragmentation count 
will be a talk to be delivered by 
Howard Stedman, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and a paper, “The 
Hazards of Static Electricity in Its 
Relation to the Milling Industry,” 
will be presented by Ray Webster, 
Kansas City technician and designer 
of the “Staticator.” The paper was 
prepared by James I. Banash, Chi- 
cago, past president of the National 
Safety Council. 

’ A dinner at which wives and guests 
of the millers will be invited will be 





held at 6 p.m. The evening’s enter- 
tainment will be provided by the al- 
lied trades of District 2, and is un- 
der the supervision of James Doty, 
Doty Technical Laboratories, Kan- 
sas City. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO BAKERS MEET 


BUFFALO — The Polish Master 
Bakers Association of Buffalo held its 
November meeting recently in the 
Moniuszko Singing Society Hall with 
Vincent Maslanka, president, presid- 
ing. Annual election of officers, sched- 
uled for this meeting, was postponed 
until the next regular meeting on 
Dec. 10. Plans are being made for 
the annual Family Night to be held 
sometime in February, at which 
members and their wives will be 
present. The business meeting was 
given over to a discussion of govern- 
ment subsidies and how they are cre- 
ating high raw material prices which 
hurt the small baker. Independent 
bakers are having a difficult time 
making profit because of high mate- 
rial costs, it was pointed out. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GREENWOOD JOINS BURTONITE 

NUTLEY, N.J.—Burton H. Green- 
wood, for many years identified with 
the animal glue and edible gelatine 
industries, is now in charge of sales 
and technical activities of the Bur- 
tonite Co., Nutley, N.J. The firm will 
market a reversible hydrophilic col- 
loid in granulated form, soluble in 
hot water and insoluble in all or- 
ganic solvents. It is said to be edible, 
tasteless, odorless and will keep in- 
definitely in dry storage. 
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Packaging Machinery 


Manufacturers Elect 
Wallace E. Coughlin 


CHICAGO — The Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Institute, at 
its 17th annual meeting at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel here Oct. 31-Nov. 
2, elected the following officers for 
the coming year: President, Wallace 
E. Coughlin, vice president, Pneu- 
matic Scale Corp., Ltd., North Quin- 
cy, Mass.; vice presidents, Boyd H. 
Redner, general manager, Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping Ma- 
chine Co., and Wilhelm B. Bronander, 
vice president, Scandia Manufactur- 
ing Co., North Arlington, N.J. 

Four new directors were elected 
by the membership: Palmer J. Lath- 
rop, president, Cameron Machine 
Co., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Harry A. Miller, 
general manager, Burt Machine Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Boyd H. Redner, gen- 
eral manager, Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Bread Wrapping Machine Co., and 
G. Radcliffe Stevens, president, El- 
gin (Ill.) Manufacturing Co. 

Nearly 100 executives of packag- 
ing machinery companies, with their 
wives, attended the three-day mee*- 
ing of the institute, which included 
two full day business sessions and 
various social functions. 


Panels Featured 


Features of the meeting were sev- 
eral panel discussions; one on the 
“Long Range Outlook for the Pack- 
aging Machinery Industry,” at which 
the speakers were Roger L. Putnam, 
president, Package Machinery Co., 
with a forecast on packaging machin- 
ery; George N. Woodruff, manager, 
machine development, General Foods 
Corp., on production, and Walter N. 
Farrelly, mechanical development su- 
pervisor, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., on new materials. Charles L. 
Barr, F. B. Redington Co., was mod- 
erator. 

“Opportunities for Foreign Busi- 
ness Today and in the Future for 
Packaging Machinery Manufactur- 
ers’ was discussed by a panel con- 
sisting of Herbert H. Weber, pres:- 
dent, H. G. Weber & Co.; Bryant W. 
Langston, president, Samuel M. 
Langston Co.; Dr. Horace C. Baker, 
research and advertising .manager, 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co.; John M. 
Chalfant, export manager, Package 
Machinery Co., and William Stein- 
wedell, former consultant with ECA. 





““Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
































We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Moderator of the panel was Boyd 






















































H. Redner, general manager, Battle All Grades 
Creek Bread Wrapping Co. 
“Opportunities Offered Machinery RYE FLO CT bea 
Manufacturers in the Meat-Prepack- 
ee Coe Sas Sepeater ly Sak: 1000 cwts. Flour— 250 cwts. Meal 


Manion, Milprint, Inc. 
Entertainment features of the 
meeting included attendance at a 
football game and the annual dinner. 
Two meetings were announced for 
1950: the semi-annual meeting, to 
be held April 24 at the Sheraton 
Hotel, Chicago, and the 18th annual 
meeting of the institute, which will 
be held at the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., Sept. 23-26, 1950. 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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DEFENSIVE 











al LEFT JAB: Keeps opponent off balance. Deliver palm Outside porry. Before opponent's left jab contacts 
ney down, chin behind left shoulder. Right elbow ond chin, right hand deflects blow over left shoulder; 
“SS Ge y oO i a “Seep a y 7 glove protects body and chin. Balance on both feet. body above waist shifts slightly to right. 


choose quality 


@ The quick cat-like stab of a left 
jab, a stinging hook and the vicious 
power of a straight right... knock- 
out! The weeks of rigorous train- 
ing to achieve physical and mental 
perfection have been paid in full in 
these few seconds of the referee’s 
count .. . that’s boxing! 


There’s another fight going on right 
now in your own industry . . . the 
fight for sales . . . your customer’s 
dollars! That’s why wise bakers, 
large and small, trust their skill 
and reputation to nothing but the 
best . . . the most reliable ingredi- 
ents in preparing the products that 
will bear their name. This means 


Commander-Larabee Flours. 





LEFT HOOK: Shift of weight from left to right foot Bend forward slightly ot woist; balance evenly on 
plus woist pivot generates power. Left elbow lifts to feet. Block with right glove; tuck head on chest. 
shoulder level and follows through. Elbows protect body. Left glove protects chin, 


Consult with your experienced 
Comniander - Larabee representa- 
tive on your own flour problems. 
And remember, when performance 


counts, choose quality . . . choose 
a Commander-Larabee Flour! 





STRAIGHT RIGHT: Power biow, generated through left forearm, extended inside ing blow, de- 
pivot of waist and feet. Follow through from shouider, fiects it outside left shoulder. Chin behind left shoulder; 
palm down. Left elbow and glove protects body, face. right elbow and glove protects body and chin. 








i COMMANDER M inG co. 
j GENERAL OFFICES 5 aan hn ‘ 


THE LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. ° 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. ° 


4 ‘ - 
» * 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO 


Fr one iommander-Larabee Milling Company 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones 
to Lecture on Bread 
Before Arts Society 


LONDON—Publication of the syl- 
labus of the three lectures on bread 
which Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, British 
cereal chemist, is to give to members 
of the Royal Society of Arts reveals 
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D 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


that the subject is to be treated ex- 
haustively. The society, which was 
formed in 1754 to study matters con- 
nected with the arts, manufactures 
and commercial practices generally 
has not sponsored lectures on bread 
since those delivered by William Jago 
in 1889. The new series is consid- 
ered to be of paramount importance 
by .the flour and bread trade in 
Britain. 

In his first lecture Dr. Kent-Jones 
will deal with the scientific aspects 
of flour milling. After describing the 
importance of flour and bread and 
the composition of the wheat grain, 
he will discuss the varieties of wheat 
available and the scientific principles 
of modern milling processes. He will 





TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








also examine the composition of vari- 
ous flours and their appraisal by mod- 
ern dough testing instruments. In his 
second lecture Dr. Kent-Jones will 
deal with the practice and science 
of bread making. After describing 
yeast and other dough ingredients, 
a survey will be made of the fun- 
damental principles of fermenta- 
tion and modern bakehouse machin- 
ery. The enzymic problems involved 
in bread making will be followed by 
some comments on bread flavor and 
bread staling. Disease associated 
with bread, such as mold and rope 
will also be examined. 

The final lecturé which is expec*ed 
to arouse considerable interest in 
trade and scientific circles wiil deal 
with the nutritive value and function 
of bread. After describing the high 
nutritive value of all types of bread 
and the composition, from the nutri- 
tive angle, of flour of varying extrac- 
tions and stressing the importance 
of palatability, Dr. Kent-Jones will 
analyze present day views as ex- 
pressed by the U.S. National Re- 
search Council and in the report of 
the British conference of the postwar 
loaf held in 1945. He will conclude 
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with a critical comparison of the 
enrichment policy versus the policy 
of milling for vitamins. 


——~“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ECA COUNTRIES PLAN 
HIKE IN GRAIN OUTPUT 

LONDON—A report prepared by 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation reveals that those 
countries participating in American 
aid under the auspices of the Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation plan 
to increase their production of bread 
grains and coarse grains over the 
prewar average by amounts varying 
from 10 to 30%. The report con- 
firms that current grain production 
is not yet up to prewar levels. 

The compilers of the report ex- 
pressed the opinion that this planned 
increase in production will not mean 
any decrease in imports of food- 
stuffs into western Europe because 
of the greater requirements necessi- 
tated by increased populations. Gov- 
ernments are also endeavoring to 
raise the standard of living in many 
countries, a further factor which will 
bolster demands for imported grain. 

















YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 


Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


New York Rubber Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


New 
New 


York Cotton Exchange 
York Cocoa Exchange 


F BAKER FLOURS 


Complete Facilities for Serving 


the Milling Industry 


that give 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Tl. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 
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the Pakistan Sets Plan 
li > ° 
” Bipheet Export Te WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 
Wheat Export Trade , 
LONDON — The government of 
Pakistan is formulating plans to cov- 
od dF tei iitiipated grain dectt which USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 
will reach its maximum in 1952-53 St 
ae and to assist the country in regain- Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 
" ; / 
a a ee tive printing and special adhesives in- 
Eu- Although supplies of some food sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
plan grains are short, there is currently 
_ iat dertahice mavens customers and higher salvage values. 
the 50,000 tons has been made to some . * . 
dine Middle Eastern countries. Negotia- PRINTS Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 
i tions are also taking place for the 
ie Sat of'ilinet 0a feta. Increase Your Repeat Business 
Dealing with the question of future 
supplies, the government has estimat- 
Psat ed that by 1952-53 the population will 
on have increased to 87 million. Using nc 
ary this figure as a basis, officials re- cd 7 & 
one vealed that the food deficit in 1949- 
vay 50 will be in the region of 500,000 Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
J tons while by 1953 this will have 
4 increased to 1.4 million tons. A five- poe pet Refer to 
x iavaeed to 14 million tons. A Sve | MEW ORLEANS SAVANNAH HOUSTON pases 
will duction has been adopted in order 
to cover this deficiency which would 





= otherwise have to be met by in- 
creased imports. 

The government is anxious to 
avoid any increase in foreign pur- 
chases, although agricultural experts 
are dubious about the country’s abil- 
ity to meet the deficit. The current 
plan involves the production of 2.8 
million tons additional food grains 

oad » within five years. A large quantity 
of this would be in the form of wheat 
for sale on the export market. The 
government has adopted a recom- 
mendation for the complete mechani- 
zation of agriculture. 

In East Bengal there is an estimat- 
ed food grain shortage of 360,000 
tons, and the government of Pakistan 
recently authorized the shipment of 
300,000 tons there. The balance was 
expected to come from Burma in the 
form of rice. 


The important consideration in the 
government’s problem, in view of the 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


~« FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEatTTxg, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
rain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





shortage of railway car's, is how rap- 
idly additional quantities of grain 
can be transferred to suitable storage 
or be consumed. The situation has 
led to concern over the ability of 
Pakistan to cope with any increased 
home production. Unless increased 
storage can meet increased produc- 
tion, losses will occur, thus requiring 
continued imports. 

Meanwhile, an official Pakistan 
government report shows a slight 
improvement in the 1948-49 - corn 
crop. This is estimated at 412,000 
tons, compared with the previous out- 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


neo Co. 











put of 406,000 tons. Spring Patents 
J : WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
WESTERN MILLING Co. ates 


General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CQO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR — THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Ca pactiyv >i £, 600. Sacks. Daity 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 
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Expert wheat buying is one skill that 
goes into the production of SUNNY 
KANSAS. Laboratory tests and 


bakeshop performance quickly prove 


that SUNNY KANSAS comes from 


wheats of preferred baking qualities. 


Use the Advertising Skill of the 
Millers’ Long Range 
Program Too} 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity ‘ 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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YUGOSLAVIAN ACREAGE 
DOWN; YIELDS INCREASE 


WASHINGTON—The area sown to 
all grains in Yugoslavia in 1949 was 
probably slightly below 1948, pri- 
marily because of an increase in in- 
dustrial crops at the expehse of corn. 
The 1949 season has been generally 
favorable and yields are better, on 
the whole, than those of the preced- 
ing year, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Wheat production in 1949 is esti- 
mated at 2,500,000 metric tons. This 
amount will assure adequate bread 
rations and perhaps some relaxa- 
tion in the rationing system. As of 
Aug. 1, 1949, the government author- 
ized production and distribution of 
pure wheat bread, without the ad- 
mixture of corn flour or other coarse 
grains as had previously been re- 
quired. 

Corn production is estimated at 4,- 
287,500 metric tons, slightly above the 
1948 crop, and may run above 4,- 
500,000 tons, making possible sub- 
stantial exports as provided in cur- 
rent trade-agreement commitments, 
and a heavy hog-feeding program as 
well. 

Production of other small grains 
is roughly estimated at about 1,- 
200,000 metric tons. 

So far as can be ascertained, the 
only known bread-grain exports by 
Yugoslavia in 1948 were the 134,833 
metric tons shipped to Poland. For 
1949, the only item up to Sept. 16, 
1949, specifically identified is the 25,- 
000 tons committed to Switzerland. 
Corn, on the other hand, is a high- 
ly important export commodity in 
Yugoslavia’s desperate need for for- 
eign exchange. Under current trade- 
agreement commitments, some 450,- 
000 to 500,000 metric tons are sched- 
uled to move out to 13 western coun- 
tries, and none to the cominform 
group. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRIA UPS ESTIMATES 

The Austrian Ministries of Food, 
Agriculture and Forestry have in- 
creased their estimates of 1949 ag- 
ricultural production. The revisions, 
expressing general anticipation of 
higher yields, were justified by favor- 
able weather conditions. Bread-grain 
production estimates were increased 
by 47,000 tons, to a total of 676,000 
tons. 
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The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 




















* LIGHT * MEDIUM *DARK 






LARROWE MILLS, INc. 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 









“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Hl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 

















FOR 1S HEALTHS SAKE 
KEEP FLOUR SANITARY 


From Your Mill to the Ultimate Consumer with 


HAMMOND “7-442 BAGS 





You can safeguard the health and safety of the ultimate consumer of your 
flour .. . by shipping your products in dependable Hammond Multi-Wall 
Bags. These bags provide maximum protection against insect infestation 
and sifting. Furnished in sewn, open mouth and valve type to suit your needs. 


Write for quotation on your requirements 
HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 











“The Ultimate Consumer” 


Representatives in the Following Cities 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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One half of the flour mills produce more than nine tenths of 
all the wheat flour milled in the U.S. These working mills 
make up the market for the manufacturers and distributors 
of milling machinery, equipment and supplies. The purchasing 


power which accounts for nearly all of the equipment and 


supply sales is in this group. 





MILLING PRODUCTION, a monthly technical 
journal, is edited for the superintendents, mill 
managers, Operative millers, products control direc- 
tors and other personnel responsible for the pro- 


| : duction of wheat flour and other cereal products. 





MILLING PRODUCTION is read by the key personnel which 
makes or recommends purchases of production ma- 
chinery. There is no idle circulation— only working 


circulation. Advertising in Milling Production works— 
where it is most effective. 
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THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO 


The Businesspaper Family 
the Related Fields of 
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FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
THE AMERICAN BAKER 
MILLING PRODUCTION 


FEEDSTUFFS 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








-HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











big of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., ho- 
tel to be announced; sec., Roy Fergu- 
son, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., Horace Hening, 
20314 W. Central Ave., Albuquerque. 

Jan, 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Jan, 22-24— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore. 

Feb. 8—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
sec.-treas., Gustavus A. Bentley, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 825 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. 


90 John Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


a 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 




















La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 


their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. , 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS tinesor 


pa" 








March 6-9——-American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Rm. 1354, La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


April 10-1l—lowa Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry, Waterloo, Iowa. 


April 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 

April 14-15—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City.; sec.-treas., E. R. 
Humphrey, 602-04 First National 
Bank Blidg., Enid. 

April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., 
Charles Neuman, Sr., Holsum Bread 


* Co., Inc., Fort Worth. 


April 17-19 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, 1138 
Jefferson St., Salem. 


April 19: South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-Sate Mill- 
ing Co., Rapid City, 8.D. 

April 23-25 — Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma bakers’ asso- 
ciations, joint convention, Hotel Pres- 
ident, Kansas City, Mo.; general con- 
vention chairman, Jim Chase, Golden 
Krust Bakery, Manhattan, Kansas. 


April 30-May 2--Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 


May 2-8—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, P.O. 
Box 366, Amarillo. 


May 5-6 — Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Kansas, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Blidg., Hutchinson. 


May 7-9—Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
act. sec., Thelma Dallas, 538 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 

May 14-16—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; Ho- 
tel St. George, Brooklyn; sec., Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 

May 22-28—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 


June 4-6 — Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 
5326 TA, Denver 17. 


June 10-12—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean-Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle, S.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 11-18—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Hotel Wilton, Long 
Beach, Calif.; exec. sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 13. 

June 16—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec., Pete Stallicop, 
647 Peyton Bidg., Spokane 8, Wash. 


Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 











Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS | 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ee Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


* 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 

















WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


3lst and Chestnut Streets ; 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK } 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. | 


KNIGHTON | 


FOR sing 


| 
NEW YORK On | 
PIHLADELPINA | 
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COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Oovenrry,’’ London 








Cable Address: ‘‘DorFr£acs,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERHALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
9 St. Helens Place LONDON, E. C.3 

Wellington Buildings 
The Strand LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Oable Address: “OamELii14,” Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 






















Two women, dining in a restaurant, 
were discussing a third, who had 
just made her entrance. 

“Her husband was a judge, wasn’t 
he?” one woman asked. 

“Everyone thought so,” replied the 


“until he married her.” 


¢$¢¢ 

“Don’t you think this is a duck 
of a hat?” the little woman cried, 
preening herself before a mirror in 
the Exclusive Hat Shoppe. 

Hubby, with a caution born of long 
experience, peeked at the price tag. 

“Yes, dear,” he grudgingly admit- 
ted, “but, please, honey, can’t you 
find a duck with a smaller bill?” 


o¢¢ 


Our colored helper came in one 
morning singing gaily, “My goodness, 
Liza, are you really that happy?” my 
husband asked her. 

“No, Bill, I ain’t. But the doctah 
done tole Miss Mary it’s her bad dis- 
position that causes stomach ulcers. 
And with this misery in mah back, 
an’ this bad knee and a smashed 


other, 


finger, I just ain’t in no position to‘ 


have ulcers too.” 


¢*¢¢ 


Willie Johnson, a sawed-off, beat- 
down little colored fellow, was ar- 
raigned in a Texas district court on 
a felony charge. 

The clerk intoned: “The State of 
Texas versus Willie Johnson.” 

Before he could read _ further, 
Willie almost broke up the meeting 
by solemnly declaring, ‘“Lawdy Gawd! 
What a majority!” 


*?¢¢ 


Two partners were doing all right, 
but not setting the world on fire. One 
morning one of the partners came 
walking in wearing a brilliant dia- 
mond as a stickpin. It looked as large 
as a lemon to the other partner, who 
visioned a raided treasury or bank 
account. 

“What in the world,” he said, 
“where and how did you get that 
sparkler?” 

“My uncle died last week, you re- 
member,” the other partner answered. 
“Well, he left $4,000 to be used in 
purchasing a stone commemorating 
his memory. This is the stone.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


An Irish and an English couple 
went on a vacation together. They 
were most affable. In the afternoon, 
while the men played cards, the 
women would go fishing, for both of 
their husbands were very fond of fish. 
One day Mrs. Clancy got a nibble 
on her line. After great difficulty she 
brought in her catch—a great big eel. 
The English woman enthused—“T say, 
Mrs. Clancy, you have an eel for 
your husband.” “Yes,” snapped Mrs. 
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W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 

Denmark and Sweden 
Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes S8t., London 


Reference: 














McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ““Marvet,”’ Glasgow 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “‘Flormel,” Osio 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS j 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““DreLoma,"' Glasgow 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St... GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution ‘St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxuiiip,”’ Dundee 











| ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO; NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) ~ 











Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 

Reference: 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
‘“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 














TARVO-MEELFABRIEK | 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 














N V Algemeene Handel-en 
* Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
olg Flours - Offals - Starch 








Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES” 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








Ungerplein 2 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 











163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Clancy, “and you've got a jerk fer Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow yours!” 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Qable Address: Code: 
VieILanT”’ 








Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 








FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co...... eeccecceece 
Ackerman-Beardsley-Bennett, Inc. ..... 
Acme-Evans Co. ....-+65. Cebeccecvcccs 
Acme Flour Mills Co......... ee 
Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Lta, ee Fev. 
Alva Roller Mille .....cesceeeeecacees 
Amber Milling Division ...... 
Amendt Milling Co. .......-eeeeeseeeee 
American Flours, Inc. ....-sseeeesees 
Ames Harris Neville Co.........- 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ... 
Arnold Milling Co. .....cscecceesesece 
Atkinson Milling Co. ...... covescecees 


eeeeee 


Baxter, A. B., Engineering Co.......... 
Bay State Milling Co.........++.+. ecccce 
Beardstown Mill® .....-cseceeeereeeseee 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.......66sceeeeccceee 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. .....-sseerees 

Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc......-6.+seee. 
Bolle & Schilthula ......s-+e-eeees gree 
Bosworth, M. M., Co. .eceeseecerceeees 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co..........+- 
Brey & Sharpless ....scecceceeccvcces 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ....++++- rTTTiT ie 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co...........+-+ 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ......--eesseeeeee 


Jameron, John F., & C0.......0seeeeees 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd........-seeeeeee 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co..........- 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.........-+.-+++. 
Cargill, Incorporated ....-se-eeeeeeere 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.........-+-- 
Carter Construction Co., Ltd........... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co..........-- 
Central Bag and Burlap Co.........++. 
Comm, “Cereales”’ 
Chase Bag Co. ...sccccscerscccceessess 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co........... 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. ...eeceeeeecnres 
Chubb & SOM .ccesscccsscecs Seveccees 
City Natl Bank & Trust Co WUTTarrr i: 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd...........-- 
Cohen, Felix ...ccccccccccccccveceesees 
Coleman, David, Inc. ...eeeecseeeeeees 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co........ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co........ 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co........++.- 
Continental Grain Co. ....... ecodsdicee 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co......seeeeees 
Crawford & Law ...... TYTUETILT LTT 
Cream of Wheat Corp.......eeeeseeees 
Urete Milla, The ...... eocccceneeee eee 
Crookston Milling Co. ...sesccceeceves 


Vavis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
De Lisser, Andrew .....cceceeeeeeeeees 
tbe Stefano, Ulysses ...... Feoerecedpes 
Deutsch & Sickert Co........6cseceeees 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, The... 5.6.6... eee es 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd........... : 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co., Inc.. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co....... eve 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.........+«+- 


Bagle Roller Mill Co..........++- Cesece 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling OCo........+6+.+. 
Bnns Milling Co. ...ceecceeecees evcves 
Evans Milling Co. .......+++. 
Excellence Flour Mills, Inc. ......+++.+ 


Federal Mill, Inc. ........6666- TTTTTT 
Fennell, Spence & Co....... Sodeccccccse 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co............ 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co.......... steve 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s........... eeeee 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 
Flynn, John M., OO... ...ceeeencees ees 
Fode, Troels ....+++++. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
Fort Morgan Mille ............ eseecces 
Franco, Francia M. ........seesecess ee 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Milis............ 


eee eee ee eeeeee 


Gallatin Valley Milling Oo............. 
Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Imc. .........6000s Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ve 

Globe Milling Co 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc..........0eeeees 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ......... pecteac 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co.......... 
Great Bend Milling Oo... .......seseees 


27 
46 
32 


48 


41 


47 
41 


Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.........«.+ 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO...-seeseceeeces 
Green’s Milling Co. ....cccecceeccevces 
Grippeling & Verkloy .....-seceesseees 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co....... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. Min. rsccececssscees 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.......++++++ 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.....--sseeeeees 
Harris, Upham & Co.....-scesesseccess 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. ...+.-ssseseees 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co......-.se00+ 
Hubbard Milling Co. ...ccccsceecceces 
Hunter Milling Co. ....ceeescesseeveves 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. ........- oencceoes 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co....... wed ustedes 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. .....+se0+. 
Interstate Grain Corporation ....... ose 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ...... Gusewe 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co....../......-. 


Jas & Van Walbeek...... 
Jennison, W. J, CO.ceccscsesecceecnces 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... cece eeecccccces 
Johansen, Anth., & Co....6.-6-seseeeeee 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .oeeeecsecceees 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co...... 
Joseph, I. &., Co., IMG.....eeeeeeees ade 
Justesen, Brodr. ...ccesccecceseseeeees 


eee ee eeneenee 


Kansas Flour Mills Company..........-+ 
Kansas Grain Company .....-sseessere 
Kansas Milling Co. .......-+++« 92.6 eewes 
Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Brickson Co. ...sseeeceeces coves 
Kelly Flour Co. .....++.--. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. becsvese TVET 
Kenser, Charles H. .......+e+e0++ eosee 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Imc.......+++++. 
Kerr Gifford & Co, .esesseeseees 
Kimpton, W. &., & SomB.......-seeeees 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 
King Midas Flour Mills........... oeeee 
King Milling Co. ...ccesseeeeees eseece 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. .....cccceecnccccceces 
Knighton, Samuel, & sons, | IMG... cecces 
Koerner, John E., & Co.. 


LaGrange MINS ....ccesccceeceees toes 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd........++e+++ 
Larrowe Milla, Imc, ....csseeeesecenees 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Co.......... 
Loken & CO. cocccsccccsvescescescesecs 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co......-++-eseees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc....... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co....... etveetecs 


eeeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd..........eeeesee 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 
Madsen, Otto 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
Marsh & McLennan, Iné.........++++0++ 
Master Baker Flour Mills, Ltd. .......-. 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam.......... 
Mennel Milling Co. ....cccccccccccecees 
Mente & Co., IMG, .cscscecsscecscecsees 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .....seseeeeees 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc......... 
Milling Bngineers, Inc. .......-sseseees 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co.........sse00+ 
Minot Flour Mill Co... ...ceeceeccececes 
Mitchell, B. P., CO... .ccseeceescccenees 
Montana Flour Mills Co.... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 
Morris, Cliff H., & CO... ..cccccecseces 
Morrison Milling Co. .....ceeceeeeceees 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd.... 
Morten Milling Co. .......eeeeeees sets 
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National Alf. Deh. & Milling Co......... 
National Cotton Council .......-seeeses 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 
Neff & Fry Co. .ncscesscsccccesccccess 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr......-0..eseees 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Contury C0. .....cccccssccccesecs 
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New Era Milling Co.......... os ceecees 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co...... 

Noblesville Milling Oo. ...........- eee 
Nootbaar, H. V., & Oo..........05. wee 
Norenberg & Belsheim ...........6e65 
Norris Grain Oo. .....cceseececs eesees 
Norton, Willig, Co. 0... cesececcesecees 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ........+++- Cover 
N. W. Millis Sales Agency...... eesceccce 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Osieck & Co. 
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Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd...........- 
Penn, William, Flour Co.........-++++ 
Piliman & Phillips .........0--sseeeees 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M.........sese0-5 
Raible, J. Ri, GO. ccccsccsccccssccccce 
Red River Milling Co.......... 


eeeeeeee 


Red Wing Milling Co...........-+ese0> 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta. es edoge 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 
Robinson Milling Co. .......--s.ee0e65 
Rodney Milling Co. ..........-+0+- eee 


Ross Milling Co. ............ 
MORE, Be: B Gtrocsecocccccsivvecccoices 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............. 
Russell Milling Co. .........eeeeecenee 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co..........0+0.. 


St. Joseph Testing Lab., Inc............ 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
BAMOMF MUS ci ccccccvcccecccccscccses 
Schneider, W. H., Company............ 
Schultz, Baujan & Co............seeees 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd, .........eseeeceees 


Security Milling Co., Inc.............- ee 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 
Thevelove, J. J. sccccccccccdtecesecess ee 


Shim Quee & Co. 2... ccsccecccscesssecs 
Siebel Institute of Technology......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc........... 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 


Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
Gets. Ge GT. casccccaceccedécers aeee 
Springfield Milling Corp. ............ oe 
Standard Milling Co. .............+. ewe 
Stannard, Collins & Co............6.00. 


Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. ..........es005 
WOOD B Go, MNGi bic otis cvccscacéeccaves 
Stratton Grain Co, ......cccesecccess 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ............6. 
eG Gy Tas Gn oti veccecccdccdesccce 
Sullivan & Kennedy ......... 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co.........ccccecececs 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co............. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. .........ciceeees 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ..........6.0.. 
Tri-State Milling Co. ........s.seeeees 


Uhimann Grain Co. ......6.eceesceces 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. ............ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 
Urban, George, Milling Oo............. 


Valley Grain Co. ....ccccccescescecsess 
Valier & spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ...........005. 
VOR, Be Ge @ Otis ccccccccconccccccons 
Voigt Milling Co, .....ccceccsccscecess 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland......... 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co............... 
Wamego Milling Co. .........esceeeees 
Watson & Philip, Ltd... .........eee0s. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 
Weber Flour Mille Co............ceeees % 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. .... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co............. 
Wichita Flour Mills Oo................ 
Williams, Cohen @., & Sons........... 
Wiisemberm,. Bhs TR ccccscccceccccccece 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc................ 
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“ | ARNOLD MILLING’ CO. 
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” | GLUTEN FLOUR 
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zi Prompt Delivery 

Uniform High Quality 
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m FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 

33 Lockport, N. Y. 

z | ACME — GOLD DRIFT 

29 Better Bakery Flours 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


47 The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
19 Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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« | Chickasha Milling Co. 





Capacity CHICKASHA Cable A: 

1500 sacks OKLA. tWeekita” 
23 Manufacturers of High-Grade 
47 Hard Wheat Flour 
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Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


D.R. Fisher,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 





WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


The Wamego Milling Co. 


“Dependable’”’ 
Cer nearly half a Century 


RED RIVER MILLING CO 





1500 Cwt. Dally » FERGUS FALLS, MINN, 


Evans Milling Co. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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True or False? 


1. People with light-colored skins are more intelligent than 


those with darker skins. True False 


2. Members of certain races all have the same character- 


istics—“‘all act that way.” True False 


3. Discrimination against people of other national groups, 
religions or races doesn’t really hurt them. True 
False 


ANSWERS: To all three questions, there can be but one American 
answer—false. No two people of any national, racial or religious group 
are alike. Science will tell you that. And your own experience can 
tell you that every minority group has both its great men and its 
mediocrities. Don’t give unreasoning prejudice a chance. By avoiding 
false answers, you’re being true to America’s proud tradition of a 
united people. 


®@ Accept—or reject—people on their individual worth... 
®@ Don’t listen to—or spread—rumors against a race or religion... 


@ Speak up against prejudice and work for understanding. 


That’s being an American! 





